Chicago’s Air Future Insured 


Impact of AFL-CIO Merger 


Aid for Capital-short Firms 


Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


ie 


The Bambino Was Here. this is Yankee 
Stadium, home park of the late Babe Rutl# 


gz of Swat.” The patrons are protecte® 
1 misthrows and foul balls by a USI 
ded Wire Fabric Screen made from thif 
g wire that does not impair the view. USI 
Brand Wire Rope holds the fabric uj® 


Tt 


res Or one Wuckc & 


And Comes Qut Here. 


Oe 
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They Pamper Jet Engines. mititary airere 
engines are shipped and stored all over tl 
world in USS Cor-TEN Steel containers. Th 
steel is 50% stronger than ordinary steel, ar 
it has 4 to 6 times the corrosion resistance. T] 
containers are kept under pressure, and tit 
air Inside is dehydrated to prevent moistull 
and corrosion. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality st 


| SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-h 
TV program presented every other week by Uni 
States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for ti! 
and station. 


For jarther information en any product mentioned] im tis adventimement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pitisburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and! CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMAI-GENEWA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL T 
DPL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PROMILCTS . . WWITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSB' 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. ~ UNIGN! SUPPLY COMPANY ~ WHITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY = UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-2 
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ALL AT 


FRACTIONAL HP STARTER 
With Overload Breaker | 


MANUAL STARTER 
Across-the-Line Type 


Bulletin 600—Overload pro- 
tection for your small motors. 


Bulletin 609 — Most popular 
hand operated motor starter. 


SOLENOID RELAY 
A.C. Universal 


SOLENOID RELAY 
A.C. Enclosed 


Bulletin 700 BX — Changeable 


Bulletin 700—Relays listed in 
from N.O. to N.C. contacts. 


many contact arrangements. 


SOLENOID STARTER 
Size 7 * 300-600 hp 


SOLENOID STARTER 
Size 1 * 5-7.5 hp 


Bulletin 709—The newest ad- 


Bulletin 709 — Most popular 
dition to the A-B solenoid line. 


across-the-line motor starter. 


_ At ENGLEWOOD you'll find the complete line of 
highly efficient Allen-Bradley starters, contac- 
tors, relays and pilot controls for all types of mo- 
_torized machines and equipment. 

The heart of the A-B group is the time-tested, 
constantly improved solenoid starter. It features 
maintenance free, double break, silver alloy con- 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PROOUCTS 


ROCKFORD 
124 N. FIRST ST. 
DIAL 3-5441_ . 


e+» READY TO SERVE YOU 


MANUAL STARTER 
Watertight Enclosure 


MANUAL STARTER 
Reduced Voltage Type 


Bulletin 646 — Transformer 
starter for sq. cage motors. 


Bulletin 609—For installations 
exposed to moisture conditions. 


AUTOMATIC STARTER 
Reduced Voltage Type 


SOLENOID CONTACTOR 
50 Ampere Rating 


Bulletin 746 — Transformer 
starter for sq. cage motors. 


Bulletin 702—Contactors avail- 
able up to 900 amperes. 


Standard, Heavy Duty 
and Oiltight 
PUSH BUTTONS 


Bulletin 712 — Saves space 


Bulletin 800—Over 800 styles 
and makes neater installations. 


and types to select from. 


tacts. Its simple one piece solenoid mechanism 
is trouble free. 

You can recommend, specify and install, Allen- 
Bradley controls with complete confidence. You'll 
find them all at ENGLEWOOD... your one- 
stop source for leading electrical products. 


Weg ledwocedl ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


4 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


SOUTH BEND GARY 
325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
| CENTRAL 8233 DAIL 4-944) 


COMBINATION STARTER 
With Disconnect Switch 


For Men Only 


United Air Lines 
“NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE” 


5 p.m. DC-6 
nonstop daily 


The only service of its kind de- 
signed to appeal exclusively 
to the masculine concept of 
comfort and relaxation. 


Steak dinner and cocktail. 
Enjoy a delicious filet with 
all the trimmings including 
choice of cocktails. 


Pipe and cigar smoking. Lean 

back and light up. Latest 

newspapers and magazines 
| are always available. Also a 
friendly rear lounge. Ideal for 
Fe after-work relaxation, playing 
cards or conversation. 


‘ by Only $3 above 
regular First Class fare! 


local time quoted 
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statistics of... 


Chicago Business 


Cooks COs Se ee 


Cost) eee a a ee eee 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 


Real: estate. transfersi2 4! 3 oe 
Consideration 


Bank clearings = eee 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District... 


Chicago only" 22s) 2 ia 2 ee 
(Federal Reserve Board) 


Bank leans (outstanding) Stile Pree: 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded 


Railway express shipments, Chicago area 
Air express shipments, Chicago area _. 
L.C.L. merchandise cars 2 
Electric power production, kwh 


Industrial gas sales, therms. 


Steel production (net tons). 


Reyenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface division en 
Rapid transit division —.______ 


Postal receipts 


Air passengers: 
ATTivalsf aeet See oe 
Departures 


Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49—100) __. 


Receipts of salable livestock 


Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook & DuPage counties 


Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County Pos = ee 
Other Iinois counties - 


November, 1955, Tax Calenda 


Date Due Tax 


1 Renew city business licenses which expired October 


31, 1955 


10 Withholding, tax, social security tax, excise tax for 
third quarter 1955 if paid by depositary receipt only 

15 Last date for depositing in authorized depositary so- 
cial security tax and withholding tax if sum is $100 or 

more and $100 or more of excise 


month 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pa 


ment for month of October 


August, 1955 
1,454 
$ 32,090,270 


3,467 
$ 110,642,000 
9,787 
$ 6,348,983 
$ 4,564,005,844 


$25,576,000,000 


__.$12,431,892,000 


$ 3,052,000,000 
1,89=,000 

$ 69,139,054 
859,839 

73,545 

20,126 
1,592,168,000 
11,809,709 
1,822,100 


41,222,098 
9,197,723 


$ 11,990,231 
401,753 
426,867 

118.5 
426,307 


37,900 


27,331 
13,884 


r 


tax from previous 


July, 1955 August, 1954 
895 iA | 


$ 14,964,016 $ 20,980,6: 


4,453 
$ 102,814,000 $ 55,765,0' 


8,860 
$ 6,232,381 $ 6,038,5; 


$ 4,191,347,052 $ 4,036,414,5' 


$24,578,000,000 
$12,075,472,000 


$22,234,000,0 
$11,261,719,0' 


$ 3,053,000,000 $ 2,743,000,0) 


2,059,000 1,732,0 


$ 81,886,617 $ — 57,583,5 
704,704 
56,210 9S 
17,706 
1,480,227,000 ‘1,335,138, 
12,991,493 10,512,8 
1,764,900 1,273 
38,891,062 41,199, 
8,640,209 8,951,0 


$ 9,744,767 $ 11,257,3) 


396,191 33 
424,989 

118.2 
339,032 


43,433 


27,654 
13,858 


City Collector _ 


District Director 
Internal Revem 
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When the top brass of 
the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial 
Organization agreed to patch up 
their differences and join hands it 
was one thing. The actual integra- 
tion of these vast union organiza- 
tions at the grass roots level is anoth- 
er. ‘om Watts’ article, page 13, dis- 
cusses the problems of the merger at 
the local level and tells what to 
expect after it is accomplished. 


in this 


ESSTIC coe 


Mel Sokol, page 20, takes us out to 
O'Hare Field, Chicago’s newest and 
the world’s largest commercial air- 
port, for the details of its opening 
operations. The piece also points up 
the city’s future growth as an air 
center. Other articles tell how capi- 
tal-short firms can avail themselves 
of ready cash (page 15); and how 
companies can get the most out of 
their insurance expenditures (page 
16); and on page 18, read about the 
optimistic dairy industry. 


The prize winning, 
Our half - hour television 
Cover show, “This Is the 
Midwest” returns to 
the video screen on Sunday after- 
noon, October 9, at 3:30 o’clock on 
Channel 2. Produced jointly by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, the show is 
sponsored by The Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank. The first program will 
be on the newspaper industry. Guest 
for the occasion will be John S. 
Knight, editor and publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News. He will appear 
with the two “regulars” on the show, 
Fahey Flynn, CBS newscaster, and 
Thomas H. Coulter, chief executive a 
officer of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. 


The following Sunday, Lang 
Thompson, acting president of . 
Wilding Pictures Corporation, will 
be the guest. He will discuss the com- 
mercial film industry. In all, there 
will be 26 programs in the 1955-56 
series. The picture on our cover isa 
scene from last year’s broadcasts. It _ 
shows, left to right, Mr. Flynn; the _ 
week’s special guest, John L. McCaf- 


frey, president of International Har- & 
vester Company, who represented _ 
the farm implement industry; and — 


. 


Mr. Coulter. am Ps. 


6 COMMER 


GAS at work for Chicago's Industr 


meni. 


Gas-fired tunnel kiln, 110 feet in length, in operation at the plant of the Eagle Grinding Wheel Corporation, 2519 W. 
Fulton Street, Chicago, for fusing ceramic bonds and synthetic abrasives into grinding wheels and mounted points. 


In business for over 60 years in There is hardly a sub-division of the 
Chicago, the Eagle Grinding Wheel 


metal-working industry that is not us- < 
Corporation fabricates grinding wheels 


ing Eagle mounted wheels and points 
and mounted points in all shapes and 


: : : i to advantage in expediting the removal — 
Be sizes, according to customer specifica- 


Re tions. Sales offices and distributors are of metal. In addition to the long tun- 


located in the principal cities of the nel kiln, gas is also used in three ovens. 


SP) for curing rubber and resin bonding. 


oy 


| THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE C 


The Editor’s Page 


urope Rehabilitated 


Randolph Burgess, under secretary of the treasury, 

‘er spending several weeks in Europe, including at- 
adance at the meeting of the International Mone- 
yy Fund and the Inter national Bank, had a highly 
couraging report to make. “The free countries of 
‘rope, he told the American Bankers Association at 
bir annual meeting, “showed great improvement in 
eir economic positions from this time last year and 
2 continuing their gains since the war. Production 
erywhere is now above pre-war levels and, in many 
Ses, is as much as 50 per cent higher — even more in 
me instances. 
“Most of the European countries,” Mr. Burgess re- 
‘rts, “now hold substantial gold and dollar reserves: 
ermany, over $2 billion; France, $1.9 billion; Bel- 
am and Holland over $1 billion; Italy $900 million. 
me countries are still below what would be desirable 
¢ full liberalization of trade. The $2! billion of the 
uted Kingdom, which holds reserves for the whole 
erling area, is less than they feel to be advisable 
fore making their currency fully convertible.” 


Countries outside the United States, excluding Rus- 
1, have gained $11 billion in their basic reserves of 
Id and dollars since 1949. Except for $24 billion, 
lich came from new gold production, the United 
ates provided almost all of the rest from its aid and 
ilitary programs. 


This resume of Europe’s economic position is the 
ost promising yet made by so highly qualified an 
server. It is heartening evidence that the very costly 
rect aid and military assistance programs of the last 
nyyears, and the long drive toward freer interna- 
ynal trade have been successful. Looking ahead, the 
promise welcome relief for American taxpayers. 
ecretary Burgess’ words, “The picture as a whole 
ides evidence that we are arriving at the turning 
at, where the countries of Europe have substan- 
ly recovered from war devastation and can hence- 
stand on their own feet.” 


ivate Capital With Enterprise 


private American industry ready to take costly risks 

order to pioneer new scientific worlds and to search 
lew knowledge and techniques? 

nator Anderson, chairman of the Joint Congres- 

Committee on Atomic Energy, writes in The 


rter that as recently as‘last January the Atomic 


Yy was ready to proceed with atomic power 

design and construction without government 
icial aid. He added, “What has happened since 

American industry's best possible answer to this 
on,” and pointed to plans by various utility 
nies which have applied for licenses to build 
s. He also said, “I had hoped, and still hope, 
wer-reactor ee granted by the commis- 


Commission did not believe that American - 


sion will be free from interference or restraints on the 
part of the government.” 

AEC Chairman Strauss says, “American companies, 
and groups of companies, in various parts of the 
United States stand ready, as of now, to build six com- 
mercial atomic power plants with a total capacity of 
765,000 kilowatts and have them completed within the 
next five years, at a total cost of nearly $250 million. 
Some of these groups are prepared to pay the entire 
cost out of their own pockets .. . even though atomic 
power plants... are not yet economically competitive 
with conventional plants.” 

This development is not surprising. Private enter- 
prise was responsible for pioneering all past achieve- 
ments in the electric-power field—including rural elec- 
trification. It is eager to do the same kind of job with 
the atom and in the process create gigantic new 
sources of tax revenue for all levels of government. 


Citizens’ Campaign 


Chicagoland business and industry are being called 
upon to cooperate in a city-wide campaign to make 
Chicago “America’s Cleanest City.” The program has 
been inaugurated by the Commerce and Industry 
Group of the Mayor's Citizens Committee for a 
Cleaner Chicago. Co-chairmen of the group are 
Thomas H. Coulter, chief executive officer of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry; Na- 
thaniel Leverone, board chairman of the Automatic 
Canteen Company, and Raymond T. O’Keefe, vice 
president of Kropp Forge Company. 


The Association of Commerce has launched an In- 
dustrial Good Neighbor Awards program to give 
civic recognition for exemplary plant area beautifica- 
tion programs and for outstanding cooperation in 
clean-up promotion among employes and the general 
public. The Association is also making available pro- 
motional material for bulletin boards and for distri- 
bution to employes. 


This is a program in which every Chicagoland busi- 
ness should join. Chicago has gained national recog- 
nition as the most dynamic city in the country today. 
It has led the nation for fifteen years in industrial 


and commercial growth. It is clearing slums, and — 
building highways ated pace unprecedented in its his- — 


tory. It is pioneering in neighborhood conservation 


and redevelopment. Other civic problems are being 


attacked with equal vigor. 


The one area in which there has been conspicuous | is 


inaction is plain, old fashioned good housekeeping. — 


This can and should be speedily corrected by business _ 
and public support for the campaign launched by the = 
Mayor and the Association of Commerce. fat 


sintomm Room 


“where the steak is born” 


Everyone is a king when 
it comes to royal dining. 


Right in the heart of the 
Yards is where the king 
of foods .. . prime steak 
...is served best! 


the matador room 
Excellent cookery in 
authentic Spanish atmosphere 


Stock Yara Inn 


P “12 Minutes from the Loop” 
ase 42nd and Halsted 


COMMER 


Here... here... 
and Everywhere 


e Fire Prevention Forum — “Fire 
Protection in Industry” will be the 
keynote of the second annual Fire 


Prevention Week luncheon and sem- 


inar sponsored by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, 
Thursday, October 6, at the Morri- 
son Hotel. Problems and _ practical 
solutions to the question of fire pro- 
tection in industry will be discussed 
by a panel of seven fire prevention 
authorities in a seminar following 
the luncheon. The program is being 
presented in cooperation with the 
city of Chicago, the Society of Fire 
Protection Engineers and the 
Greater Chicago Safety Council. 


¢ Boost State Corporate Taxes 
— Legislators in eight states boosted 
income tax levies on corporations 
during 1955 according to Commerce 
Clearing House. Four of these states, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Utah and Ver- 
mont, added a full percentage point 
to their rates, while Maryland and 
South Carolina added a half point. 
Idaho added a 7.5, per cent levy on 
the computed tax and Mississippi 
levied a 14 per cent surtax upon the 
income tax for 15 months beginning 
April 1, 1955. 


¢ Mobile Home Sales — Sales of mo- 
bile homes>for the first half of 1955 
reached $201 million, highest level 
for any six months period in the 
industry’s 25-year history, the Mobile 
Homes Manufacturers Association 
reports. Units sold by manufacturers 
totaled 47,107, an increase of 33 1/3 
per cent over the 35,451 units sold 
during the first half of the previous 


year. Retail value of the units was 


nearly $50 million higher than the 
$151.4 million sales record for the 
first six months of 1954. 


¢ Physical Therapists Needed — 
The implementation of this coun- 
try’s rehabilitation program is seri- 
ously impeded by the shortage of 


physical therapists according to the 


_ monitor the critical “start-up” ~ 


American Physical Therapy Assoc 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 

N. Y. Thousands of additional 

habilitation’ jobs could be set 

throughout the country if qualif 
physical therapists were available 
fill them, the APTA reports. C 
rently over 3,000 more _ physi 
therapists are needed and this ne 
will be tripled by 1960 if the phy 
cal therapy school enrollment c 
tinues at the present low rate acco 
ing to the association. 


¢ Blame the Heat — Stenograpl 
errors increase 1,000 per cent as 1 
temperature increases from 78 to 
degrees according to a survey tak 
this past summer in Chicago by Py 
National Company. Among typi: 
errors increased from an average 
11 per hour to more than 95 7 
hour as the temperatures made th 
climb from 78 to 96 degrees. 
other lines of work efficiency y 
found to increase by more than 
per cent as temperatures went doy 
ward from 96 to 78 degrees. 

© Robot Safety —A robot ym 
which will electronically control t 
operation of a nuclear reactor bei 
constructed for peacetime research 
being built at Minneapolis-Hon 
well Regulator Company’s Philad 
phia plant. The various electroi 
components of the control syst 
(amplifiers, controllers, recorde 


riod, guarding against unbridled 
action. Once the reactor is at n 
mal power, other electronic ur 
like safety amplifiers make certs 
that the operation doesn’t exce 
the design limits. If it reaches 
danger point the robot automatica 


od 
shuts down the reactor. ey 


a 
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¢ Billion Dollar Coverage—Gro 
annuities now in force provide 
billion-dollar-a-year retirement — 
come program in the United Stat 

(Continued on page 35) 
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MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD 
v 


announces the inauguration of 


CONTINENT-WIDE 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


for its clients 
through membership in 


OF AMERICA 


A New Concept 
of Continent-Wide Insurance Service 


For the first time, a group of leading, firmly-established, locally- 
owned insurance agencies and brokerage offices, each in a princi- 
pal city, has associated for the purpose of providing continent-wide 
service for their clients. By exchanging facilities, each agency makes 
available to every other member its own high standards for such 
functions as risk analysis, rate and safety engineering, claims and 
localized personal service. Placing your insurance through an 
agency belonging to the Insurance Service Association of America 
assures you proven, experienced handling of any insurance 
problem anywhere in the United States and Canada. 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD e@ 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. @e WABASH 2-0400 


YOU CAN HELP 
YOUR EMPLOYEE 
INSURE HIS PAY 
AND INCREASE 
HIS SECURITY 


Perhaps you feel that the number 
of persons you employ is too 
small to qualify for the pay en- 
velope security of “Group” Dis- 
ability insurance. Then why not 
explore with North American the 
possibility of a “small business” 
Franchise Plan? 

These plans are designed for 
firms having five employees or 
more. Low in cost, they require 
very little activity on the part of 
the employer. 

Franchise Accident & Health” 
coverage also goes a long way 
toward promoting employee 
stability and better employee 
relations. 

The coupon will bring full 
details . . . if you wish, a North 
American Service Man will phone 
for an appointment. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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209 SOUTH LAS 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS . 
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Please send details on “Commerce” ad 


COMPANY NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 


¢ Business Failures — Out of every 
10,000 concerns in business in 1954 
in the United States, an average of 
42 failed with loss to creditors ac- 
cording to a Dun & Bradstreet re- 
port. 

Among retailers, the highest 1954 
failure rate was 106 per 10,000 for 
infants’ and children’s wear stores. 
The next highest rate, of 105, was 
for appliance, radio and TV dealers. 
And sporting goods stores suffered 
casualties of 104 for each 10,000 oper- 
ating concerns in the line. ‘The low 
rate was 8 per 10,000 packaged 
liquor stores. 

Among manufacturers, the highest 
failure rate per 10,000 operating 
concerns was 184 for furniture man- 
ufacturers. Electrical machinery 
manufacturers and leather and shoe 
manufacturers were runners-up with 
failure rates of 164 and 161 respec- 
tively. Lumber manufacturers 
showed the lowest rate, with 19 per 
10,000 concerns. 

By states, the highest failure rates 
per 10,000 operating concerns within 
each state were: California, 145.4; 
Nevada, 126.5; and New York, 103.5. 
The five states with the lowest fail- 
ure rates were: South Dakota, 2.4; 
Wyoming, 5.2; North Dakota, 5.5; 
Delaware, 6.3; and Kentucky, 9.8. 

For the first seven months of this 
year, Dun & Bradstreet reports 6,487 
business failures with total liabilities 
of $261,029,000. In the same period 
of last year there were 6,634 business 
failures with total liabilities of $289,- 
495,000. 


Since 1900 an average of 74 out of 
every 10,000 concerns listed in the 
company’s reference book failed with 
losses to creditors. Though the 1954 
rate was the highest in 12 years, it is 
still well below the rates for the first 
four decades which range from a 
low of 46 failures per 10,000 con- 


cerns in 1937 to a high of 154 in _ 


doa good job. — Pit 


1932. Next highest years were 1 
and 1933, each with 133. 


e Hurricane Headache — Are h 
ricanes setting up a new pattel 
Last year and with renewed fury t 
year, destructive hurricanes have | 
their traditional paths and_ blag 
new trails for rain-laden winds 
follow. 

Just why these swirling forces 
nature have taken to new rou 
escapes precise explanation. In 
cent years, meteorologists have not 
a piling up of air off Maine a 
Newfoundland. According to a 
port from Prentice-Hall, Inc., tl 
high pressure area may be acting 
a hurricane block, deflecting sto 
from their former course and set 
ing them inland. From past ex} 
rience, weather experts figure tl 
only five or ten hurricanes a centt 
would be expected to hit New Ei 
land. Yet last year, two of them 
Carol and Edna — pounded the s 
state region. A third, Hazel, we 
west of New England and on up ir 
Canada. This year the area is agz 
a hurricane target. Previously Fl 
ida and the South Eastern coastli 
felt the brunt of the annual ¢ 
slaught. z 

& 
¢ More Prosperity to Come 
continuation of rising business ac 
ity, with no serious downturn | 
pected in the next five years is t 
forecast of Walter E. Hoadley, t 
urer of Armstrong Cork Com 
However, he cautions that the < 
ticipation of continued good busin 
is based on the following ass 
tions: a - 

1. Monetary authorities are 
pected to continue to tighten m 
and business is confident they 


2. Spending power — 
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xUARANTEED RADIATOR 


PROTECTION ALL WINTER 
refills...if needed...at NO cost to you 


No need to wait for Cold Weather! See your Standard 
Oil dealer now! It’s so easy to avoid a costly radiator freeze-up 
with Standard’s Guaranteed Radiator Protection—backed with 
a written guarantee good all winter long. No fuss, no bother— 
nothing for you to sign. 

Here’s What He Will Do: e First, your Standard Oil dealer 
will inspect your car’s cooling system and, if necessary, correct 
conditions causing leakage or corrosion in the radiator, hose 
connections and gaskets. e Then, he’ll drain and refill with 
the required amount of ATLAS PERMA-GUARD® Anti-Freeze for the 
radiator protection you specify ...even down to 40° below! 
e Next, he’ll fill out, sign and attach to your radiator, Standard 
Oil’s written guarantee of winter-long protection. e During the 
winter, should you need additional ATLAS PERMA-GUARD to keep 
your radiator at its guaranteed level of protection, you get it with 
no additional charge at any one of thou- 
sands of Standard Oil stations. e So, 
stop at your Standard Oil dealer, today. 
He guarantees to protect your radiator 
all winter long until it’s time to drain 
next spring. 

At the same time, your Standard Oil 
dealer can protect your engine with a 
change to famous Super PERMALUBE— 
the all-weather, multi-grade motor oil that 
saves gas! 
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You can’t buy a finer permanent-type 
all winter anti-freeze! 

ArLas PERMA-GUARD meets the high- a 
est specifications for maximum radiator 
protection. Proved in 17 years, pre- 
vents rust and corrosion, does not evap- 
orate—one fill lasts all winter long. 


You expect more from ( STANDARD and get it! 
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ARLY in December, the long- 
divided “house of labor” is to 
be reunited on the national 
evel. 
Instead of there being an Amer- 
‘can Federation of Labor with 10 
million claimed members and a 
ongress of Industrial Organizations 
with half that many dues-payers, 
here’ll be a single powerful organ- 
ization to be called, logically enough, 
we American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
itions. 
Scant public attention has been 
paid to the fact that plans also call 
i? mergers of separate CIO and 
AFL central bodies on state, county 
nd city levels all across the country. 
In Chicago, top-level matchmakers 
ady are pondering ways to bring 
a shotgun wedding of the 550,- 
Chicago Federation of Labor 
the 250,000-member Chicago 
trial Union Council, CIO. 
L President George Meany and 
President Walter Reuther have 
deadline for these nuptials: 
‘re to merge here and else- 
within two years from this 
December. 
fact alone is a clue to the 
Ities anticipated. 
mt poe aie labor leaders 


sed lobbying in State Cap- 
as Springfield, Hlinois, for ’ ‘la- 
“ill result from the merger 


Ewing Galloway photo 
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What's Ahead When 
AFL-CIO Locals Merge? 


By THOMAS 8. WATTS 


After unification hurdles are cleared, stronger, 


tougher bargaining and political units will emerge 


the courtship will. be stormy, insist 
that troths will be plighted here 
well in advance of that 1957 dead- 
line. Chicago, in fact, may be among 
the first major cities to achieve labor 
unity at the grass roots. 

The two Chicago central bodies, 


like others from Kennebunkport to 


Carmel-by-the-Sea, negotiate no con- 
tracts aud officially have no hand in 
organizing campaigns. They do at- 
tempt to solve problems affecting 
the “organization, protection, edu- 
cation, social and political advance- 
ment” of locals of the international 
and national unions affiliated with 
them. 


The Preamble 


That’s what it says in the pre- 
amble to the constitution of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. What 
it means is that such central bodies 
are, respectively for the present, the 
long arms of the CIO and AFL 
reaching down to the local union 
level to assure unity of action and 
purpose in carrying out national pro- 
grams and policies. 

These groups serve affiliated local 
unions in all the many phases of 
the American labor movement ex- 
cept the actual negotiating of con- 
tracts. Each central body carries the 
ball politically. CIO industrial 
union councils have Political Action 
Committee (PAC) chairmen; the 
AFL central bodies have units oF 


Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion. 

In turn, each city or county organ- 
ization of this kind is affiliated with 
state central bodies, which are mem- 
bers of regional groups. ‘The regional 
leaders report to the top. 

When Meany and Reuther agreed 
—at the prodding of powerful lead- 
ers like Dave McDonald of the CIO 
United Steelworkers — to patch up 
the 20-year split in American labor, 
that was one thing. Integrating all 
the way down to the local level is 
quite another. 

No merger, including the current 
rash of corporate weddings, is a 
simple matter. 

When Corporation A and Corpo- 
ration B merge, directors of both de- 
cide among themselves who is to be 


board chairman, who will be presi- 
dent and so on. That’s usually fairly _ 
easy to do. But further down the — 


executive ladder there are two sales 
managers, two public relations di- 
rectors, hundreds of men in dupli- 


cate jobs. Obviously these men are _ | 
jittery and uncertain about their — 


personal futures. They may hail the 


merger, but they're bound to wonds " 


where they stand. 


Yet, Corporation A isn’t apt toules 
have plants or sales offices exactly ye 
duplicated by Corporation B int 


every city and town. 


The two union groups now minc- ; 


ing toward merger, then, have 
problem several times more comp 


we 
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cated than even the most tangled 
corporate merger poses. 

Substitute director of organization 
for sales manager, political action 
chairman for public relations chief 
and duplicate such posts a thousand 
or more times and you begin to get 
a rough idea of what labor integra- 
tion on the local level means. 

Then why the cautious optimism 
in Chicago union circles that the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and the 
colloquially tabbed Chicago CIO can 
combine well ahead of the deadline 
set up in the draft constitution of 
the soon-to-be AFLCIO? 


The Driving Force 


It’s based on a number of things, 
not the least of which is the driving 
force of Joseph Germano, district di- 
rector of the United Steelworkers of 
America and head of the Illinois 
State CIO Industrial Union Council. 
Germano was one of that hardy band 
commissioned to “organize the un- 
organized” in the nation’s steel mills 
back in the early 1930's. He’s one of 
Steelworkers’ Chief Dave McDon- 
ald’s right hand men as he was to 
Phil Murray before him. McDonald 
wants unity and he wants it fast. In 
pressing for fast action here, Ger- 
mano is furthering the aims of 
McDonald. 

(McDonald is a man worth watch- 
ing when the new labor movement 
| gets rolling. He heads the nation’s 

second-largest union, topped only by 

Reuther’s United Auto Workers.) 
: Another reason for expecting 
speed here is that the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Chicago 
_ CIO have some important common 
___ interests. They’ve worked closely to- 
gether on a number of civic projects. 
_ Their leaders worked separately but 
-_with close liaison for the election of 
Richard Daley as mayor of Chicago. 
They'll be even closer together in 


4 the coming battle to re-elect Senator 
Paul Douglas. They meet together 
3 frequently to discuss their common 
_ problems. 

___ At these informal sessions, though 


no one involved will admit it for 
_ publication, the bare bones of what 
is to be a new central labor body in 
~ Chicago have been joined. Putting 
ae flesh. on those bones, though, still 
a ae requires some doing. 

It must be mentioned here that 

getting labor leaders to talk, while 
_ never easy, is especially difficult 
_ when merger is the topic. There is 
an peadezstanidable disinclination to 


George Meany (left), 


on basic plans to merge the two unions 


say the wrong thing and thus extend 
a vulnerable neck. 

Reuther, in a March 3 letter to 
all CIO councils, emphasized that 
their officials must make no attempt 
to merge until told to do so— pre- 
sumably after the Dec. 5 New York 
meetings which are to give birth to 
the unified national organization. 
Councils have been specifically en- 
joined from affiliating with other 
groups or accepting non-CIO groups 
as members for the time being. 

William Lee, president of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor and odds- 
on choice to head the local central 
body once it’s created, avoids com- 
ment on merger possibilities even 
to the extent of refusing to say no 
comment. 

He is on record, though, as saying 
“T anticipate no difficulty in effect- 
ing such a merger.” ‘This smacks 
strongly of whistling in the dark. 


Willing To Talk 


CIO officials, with a more modern 
approach to public relations and a 
degree of independence brought 
about by what they themselves char- 
acterize as “a more democratic spirit” 
within the CIO, are much more will- 
ing to talk about what lies ahead. 

Though emphasizing that no for- 
mal steps have yet been taken to 
bring about integration here, Henry 
Henry, assistant director of CIO 
Region 8, offers this opinion: 
“There'll be problems, sure. But 


president of the American Federation of Labor, 
Reuther, president of the Congress of Industrial Organization, shake hands after agreeit 
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nothing that can’t be worked o1 
in time.” 

Most CIO leaders will tell ye 
that the basic question — one whic 
a joint CIO-AFL committee is po 
dering now in Washington — 
whether central bodies like that co: 
templated for Chicago and at t 
State level in Illinois will be “tight 
following the CIO pattern, or rel 
tively “loose” as is the case in —_ 
central bodies. ; 


A Paradox 


Here you have a paradox — one ¢ 
many in the labor movement. It’s} 
fact that CIO industrial union cow 
cils have a wider range of interes 
and work harder on them than d 
parallel AFL units. Yet, virtually a 
AFL central bodies have full-tir 
managing executives like Chicago 
Mr. Lee. CIO Industrial Unio 
Councils almost always are heade 
by men who are part-time office’ 
serving without compensation. 1 
ally, they're presidents or ex-pres 
dents of union locals. For exampl 
Lee’s opposite number is Al Tow: 
a former president of United § 
workers Local 65 who works e 
day at United States Steel’s : 
Works. 

The situation here reflects che 
tional pattern of both ‘grou 
George Meany is full-time presi 
of the AFL and holds no other le 
office. ae _Reuthen as Ww 
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ROBERT I. LIVINGSTON 


Ready Cash For Capital-Short Companies 


DISTRIBUTOR of heating 
vA fuel oils recently found his 
business growing too fast for 
she loan capacity of his local bank. 
During the long, cold winters, the 
distributor's business boomed; but 
nis accounts receivable mounted 
neavily during this period until 
-he funds available from his line of 
bank credit were inadequate to carry 
the seasonal rise in receivables. ‘ihe 
company was a good earner, but its 
books showed a working capital defi- 
cit. A major supplier was carrying 
its inventory, while a bank held a 
property mortgage. : 

‘Finding itself on this financial 
kbed, the company consulted a 
doctor — a commercial finance com- 
ty. The illness was. diagnosed; 
treatment promptly prescribed. 
\ program was provided for turn- 
accounts receivable into badly 
sded cash. These funds were put 
work immediately to pay delin- 
ent taxes and accounts payable. 
company responded readily to 
treatment and its credit stand- 
- was saved. The financial doctor 
ured another patient, this time 


s vice president of Walter 
SGDY.) : 
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What’s more, this is only one of 
the thousands of large and small 
companies being “‘treated” today by 


the 400 commercial finance firms op- 


erating on a national, regional, or 
local basis. “These companies are a 
product of the Midwest. The first 
commercial finance company was or- 
ganized in Chicago in 1904. 


The Industry Grows 


For an indication of the size of 
these companies, and of their recent 
growth, industry-wide figures show 
that in 1941, financing of open ac- 
counts receivable amounted to just 
$536 million. By 1951, the volume 
of this business had almost quad- 


rupled, to $2.1 billion. Since that _ 
time, growth has continued annually ~ 


at the rate of about 15 per cent; last 
year’s volume of open accounts re- 
ceivable financing was around $3.2 
billion. 
Growth of accounts receivable ‘fi- 
nancing, however, represents only 
part of the picture. In the last ten 
years, for example, the capital struc- 
ture of the average commercial fi- 
nance company has increased some 
300: per cent. And, during this same 
period, the functional market for 


commercial finance has been ex- 


~ 


alternative frequently make it unde 


panding, so that today many special- 
ized financial services are offered to 
the businessman. 

‘There may be any number of rea- 
sons why a company might want to 
turn its permanently frozen assets 
into liquid working capital. It may 
want to get into a position where it 
can earn cash discounts on its ac- 
counts payable, maintaining high 
credit: standings with suppliers. Or 
it may want to take advantage of 
special cash purchases or bargain of- 
ferings. The businessman may be in 
a position to buy out a partner, im- 
prove his plant, or take other con- — 
structive steps for which additional — 
cash may be needed. oe 

In some of these cases, bank lines 
might be increased to solve the prob- 
lem. However, banks are unable to | 
help out much of the time, since — 
credit lines are generally fixed for a 
definite period of time and require 
detailed review and consideration — 
before increases can be made. 

A second possible solution to fi- 
nancial problems might be the dilu- — 
tion of ownership — either by taking 
in partners or by selling stock. The 
additional problems raised by this 


sirable to the owner, or to the hold- — 
(Continued on page 24)" oe 
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Thieves cut through six inches of steel to get into California jewelry store safe 


MALL businessmen spend mil- 
lions each year on insurance, 
most of it wisely; but not one 

in a dozen has a real understanding 
of the big perils facing his business 
or the policies best suited to his 
needs, While the success of their 


The author is secretary of the Agricul- 
tural and Empire State Insurance Com- 
panies. 


Fires, like this one in Chicago, account for bulk of business Property destruction 


business may hinge on ability to 
offer a broad yet balanced selection 
of goods and services, most business- 
men fail to follow through with this 
principle when considering their in- 
surance. 

Tom Farley, the owner of a suc- 
cessful small business, thought he 
was pretty well insured. He had life 
and health insurance for himself, 
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A. L. HOLLENBECK 


fire, theft and windstorm insuranc¢ 
covering his business property an 
merchandise, and workmen’s con 
pensation insurance for his emplo 
es. He was even covered if a neigh 
borhood Ted Williams were to slaz 
a homerun smack through his bi 
display window. 

One day Mr. Farley hired a hand 
man to fix the roof of his store, su} 
plying the tools and an old ladde 
to do the job. The ladder broke < 
the man was climbing onto the roo 
He plunged to the ground, fractu: 
ing a vertebra and suffering seriou 
internal injuries. When he was f 
nally released by the hospital, th 
repairman sued Mr. Farley. Cou 
evidence proved the ladder was ur 
safe and the jury placed full r 
sponsibility for the accident on th 
storeowner. The $29,500  verdic 
awarded the repairman may n 
have been unreasonable, considerin! 
the serious nature of his injuries 
but it dealt a crippling blow to th 
storeowner who was not insured fo 
one cent of the loss! 

Boiled down, the list of perils to 
business falls into three broaj 
groups: those which may result in 
large loss, and should be covered b 


A violent gas explosion and fi 
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nsurance, regardless of odds; those 
» which the business is constantly 
xposed, and which may or may not 
esult in serious loss; and_ those 
mall loss items which occur fre- 
juently. A sound insurance program 
4nould provide complete protection 
or the first group, careful selection 
ccom the second group to insure ad- 
quate coverage, and any additional 
»rotection from the third group 
Which may be needed. 

This round-up of 20 leading perils 
nay vary somewhat from business 
o business. Glass breakage could be 
lisastrous to one business, for ex- 
imple, and relatively unimportant 
o another. 


The Fire Hazard 


Fires account for the bulk of busi- 
mess property destruction. Yearly, 
96,000 retail stores alone fall prey to 
his peril, resulting in destruction of 
stock and records, and costly inter- 
ruption of business. One survey 
shows that better than 40 per cent of 
the businesses destroyed by fire are 
forced to close their doors for good 
within a year because of impaired 
credit or inadequate insurance. 


idemolished this laundry in South Carolina 


Carelessness and inadequate safe- 
guards are directly responsible for 
most fires. Recently in Boston, a $1,- 
200,000 fire swept through a five- 
story leather warehouse which had 
no sprinkler system. The fire then 
spread to an adjoining building 
which had a sprinkler system and 
proper fire fighting equipment, 
where it was quickly extinguished. 

The basic fire policy, which also 
insures against loss by lightning, is 
the cornerstone of any business in- 
surance program. It should cover 
any loss which the business could 
not otherwise stand. Determine the 
present replacement value of your 
property, equipment and stock, then 
check your policies to see exactly 
what you can collect in event of 
loss. While most fire policies are 
pretty well standardized, there are 
differences from state to state, and 
you should know exactly how you 
are protecied. 

Smoke can cause more destruc- 
tion than flames. The owner of a 
variety store discovered this when 
fire ignited a large supply of paint 
stored in the basement . . . resulting 
in smoke damage of several thou- 
sand dollars to stock and property. 


* 


Texas tornado destroyed about 200 businesses 
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the Most From Your Insurance Dollars 


Better use of present expenditures would save many firms 


from the twenty perils that face every American business 


Actual fire loss was only a few hun- 
dred dollars. The basic fire policy 
covers damage by smoke during a 
fire. Where smoke damage may oc- 
cur without fire loss, as from a 
“blow-out” of a faulty oil burner, 
separate coverage is required. 


Windstorms and Hail 


Windstorms and hail are another 
ever-present threat. Violent hurri- 
canes have dealt crippling blows to 
thousands of businesses in the last 
two years. In 1954 hurricane Hazel 
alone cost America’s insurance com- 
panies more than $75 million. While 
tornadoes and other storms mark a 
constant threat to the small business- 
man’s property, this hazard is fre- 
quently not covered by insurance. 
Less than ten per cent of the stores 
in Waco, Texas, were protected, 
when the devastating tornado of 
1953 tore its $50 million trail 
through town. Since it is impossible 
to tell when or where a storm may 
strike, it is the wise business mana- 
ger who insures against Dame Na- 
ture’s unpredictable whims. 

Explosions, equally violent and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Top cowboys from all over the land will provide rodeo thrills 


College students judging cheese entrants in 1954 contest 


IGHTY-FOUR years ago th 
cow was anything but a sacre’ 
animal in Chicago. The bovin 

kept by Mrs. O’Leary on De Kove 
Street had taken care of that b 
kicking over a lantern and thus, ac 
cording to city lore, started th 
calamitous Chicago fire. That wa 
on October 8, 1871. 

Since that time, Chicago ha 
grown to be the second largest mé 
tropolis in this country, populatio 
wise, and the leader in many field 
such as the dairy industry. 

The city is located in the mids 
of the world’s richest dairy pastur 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, Wi 
consin, Michigan and Ohio are th 
same to milk.and milk products a 
Texas is to oil. These six midwes 
States produce half of the nation’ 
butter and more than a third o 
its fluid milk. Wisconsin, aloné 
makes almost half of the country 
American cheese and, with the othe 
five states, accounts for more than 
quarter of cottage cheese productior 

It’s not surprising then to lear; 


_that this year, the once villainou 
cow will parade in all her glor 


down Chicago’s leading merchandis 
ing thoroughfare, State Street; on o 
all days, October 8. It’s not becat 1s 
the city has forgotten the horrors 6 
the Chicago fire but because the cor 
is becelving her due homage as s th 


By 
TOM CALLAHAN 


backbone of the $9 billion dairy in- 
dustry. The parade will mark the 
opening of the eight-day interna- 
itional dairy show to be held in the 
International Amphitheatre. 

The program will include the dis- 
play and judging of top breeds of 
dairy cattle from the United States 
vand Canada and a championship 
‘rodeo starring Gene Autry. A $25,000 
»golden dairy recipe contest will high- 
ilight activities in a “dream kitchen” 
‘where champions from among 20,000 
‘contestants will demonstrate their 
skitchen art with dairy foods. The 
-contest’s top winner will receive a 
‘trip to Europe. 

The huge amphitheatre will also 
house a capacity showing of dairy 
farm equipment, feeds, and services, 
/as well as the latest in kitchen equip- 
ment and appliances. In addition 
there will be various horse contests, 
a feeder cattle show and sale, and 
a host of daily activities for youth 
participation. 
In all, it’s a program which should 
create a great deal of interest and 
fun for both farm and city folks but 
he real thrill will be for the dairy- 
men who will be discussing the 
ghtening prospects for their in- 
istry. 

“We've come a long way from the 
om and depression that was 
ping through our industry in 


o> 


The rodeo will play every night starting Friday, October 7 and on four afternoons 


Bovine aristocrats to share limelight with optimism ef 


industry over growing demand for milk, cheese, butter 


the early months of 1953, when sur- 
pluses were piling up in government 
warehouses and the prophets of 
gloom were predicting a dire future 
for the dairy farmer,” says Merrill 
Warnick, a Pleasant Grove, Utah, 
dairy farmer. 

Declining government price sup- 
port operations and increasing per 


serene 
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A big event each year, the judging of dairy cattle from all parts of the country 


capita consumption of dairy foods 
are the bases for the current optimis- 
tic outlook on the dairymen’s future. 
Last year domestic civilian consump- 
tion of milk increased by six billion 
pounds. The rapidly increasing 
population in the United States ac- 
counted for almost two billion 


(Continued on page 32) 
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O’Hare Insures Chicago's Air Future 


New airport will relieve congestion at Midway 


and provide room for vast traffic increase 


long heralded, the start of sched- 

uled passenger airline opera- 
tions at O’Hare Field, Chicago In- 
ternational Airport, on October 30, 
will open one of the biggest chap- 
ters in the history of commercial 
aviation in Chicago, for there is 
nothing small about O'Hare. 

Almost from the start, it will rate 
as one of the ten busiest airports in 
the country, although only a small 
portion of the field will have been 
completed by then. Its terminal fa- 
cilities at the present stage of de- 
velopment, for example, are but a 
tenth their eventual size. 

In area, O’Hare already can con- 
fidently lay claim to being the largest 
civil or commercial airport in the 
world. Covering 6,393 acres or near- 
ly ten square miles, it is eleven times 
the size of Midway Airport, and en- 
compasses approximately 1,000 more 
acres than New York’s mammoth 
Idlewild airport. 


ee NEEDED, long awaited and 


Size Not Only Distinction 


However, size is not and will not 
be the only distinctive feature about 
O’Hare. Now that the airlines are 
about to come in, another planned 
phase of development is coming to 
light. It is the industrial develop- 
ment of O’Hare, which in time may 
rival Midway’s adjacent Clearing 
District. 

Some 2,000 acres, all within the 
boundaries of the airport, are being 
made available for industrial sites. 
The acreage consists of triangular 


y tracts located some distance from the 


a 


central terminal area and lying be- 


tween the “spokes” of O’Hare’s pro- 


“ as runways. ‘Three companies re- 


__ portedly already have indicated their 
interest in locating plants in the 
area. One is a manufacturer of pneu- 
‘matic cylinders for aircraft, which 
uses air transport almost exclusively 
for peer of a Biodnets: 


By 


MEL SOKOL 


literally at its back door, the area as 
a site for industrial development is 
further enhanced by its proximity to 
three railroads. They are the Soo 
Line, Chicago & North Western and 
the Milwaukee Road. At one time 
traversing the field, their tracks were 
relocated one and a half miles to 
make way for the airport and now 
border on three sides of the field. 
The railroads are prepared to run 
spur lines and the utility companies 
to bring in power as soon as needed. 


For Light Industry 


Only light industries will be per- 
mitted to locate within the area, so 
there is no danger of air pollution. 
The 2,000 acres proposed for devel- 
opment by industry represent land 
purchased for zoning purposes to 
ward against possible erection of ob- 
structions to air traffic, such as tall 
buildings. It is “idle’’ land that the 
city planned originally to lease for 
farms. The city has a tree nursery 
of its own at O’Hare, covering sev- 
eral acres, which provides trees for 
city parks. 

By leasing the available acreage 
for industrial development, the city 
will in effect kill two birds with one 
stone. It will alleviate in part the 
growing scarcity of plant sites in the 
Chicago area and realize more rev- 
enue to meet operating costs of t the 
huge airport facility. 

O’Hare, when completed, will be 
a veritable city in itself with a 
hotel, motel, motion picture theatre, 
amusement park for children, restau- 
rants, coffee shops, cocktail lounge, 
barber shop, drug store, beauty par- 
lor, haberdashery, millinery, souve- 
nir, wearing apparel and other shops 
and SSA DSB GETS, ame acing pubes 


stenographer and other profession) 
services. All will be located in th 
central terminal area. 

According to plans, the mo 
should be in by the end of 195 
Construction on the hotel will beg 
sometime after 1957. ‘Together, th 
will provide 500 rooms. This wo 
will go on simultaneously with 
expansion of terminal, runway a 
other airport and airline facilities. 

When O'Hare opens to schedule 
airline service on October 30, a tot 
of between 100 and 110 inbou 
and outbound flights will be tra 
ferred from Midway, relieving ~ 
part the long standing congestid 
there. The number represents a 
proximately 10 per cent of curre! 
schedules operated in and out of th 
south side municipal airport, ar 
will be increased rapidly to 30 p: 
cent when a second instrumenté 
runway, now under construction ar 
slated to go into operation by t 
end of the year, is completed. T 
will leave a balance of approximat 
ly 5,500,000 passenger movemer 
annually at Midway, a figure deeme 
the maximum comfortable capaci 
of the airport and at which traf 
will be stabilized. J 


Traffic Outlook 


All traffic increments, 
from expanding air travel, will go 
O’Hare. Air traffic studies made 1} 
the city indicate that total air pz 
senger movements at Chicago, ‘nD 
approaching the 10,000,000 mar 
will probably total 22,400,000 moy 
ments annually by the close of 1! 

Traffic at O’Hare is expecte 
equal and exceed: the fixed total 
5,500,000 passenger movements | 
Midway by the end of ee 


portion of cHeit Spelnee 
O'Hare. They are American, Bra 
ee Delta- pea ee 


D'Hare Field, as it will look when fully developed 


Dzark, local service air carriers 
which, like North Central, . chiefly 
provide connections to trunk and re- 
gional airlines, will continue all op- 
erations at Midway until the num- 
per of flights operating in and out 
bf O’Hare builds up sufficiently to 
warrant their entry into a dual ter- 
minal operation. 

O’Hare has grown to its present 
size from a tract of 1,082 acres. The 
‘ract was deeded to the city by War 
Assets Corporation in March, 1946, 
and was the site of the wartime 
Douglas Aircraft Company plant. 

he four existing runways were 
ilt as a fly-away for C-54 trans- 
ports built at the plant. The re- 
laining 5,311 acres, since added, 
re acquired by the city through 
sequent land purchases. An ad- 
onal 700 acres remain to be pur- 
ed to carry out the master plan 


Vhile O’Hare has four runways, 
ging from 5,500 to 7,350 feet in 
1, they intersect each other and 
hat reason only one can be used 
time. This limits the capacity 
field during instrument or 
eather conditions to 15 plane 
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movements an hour, or during VFR 
or visual flying conditions to 40 
plane movements an hour. Further, 
only one of the runways, the 7,350- 
foot, northwest-southeast runway, is 
instrumented. When the new 8,000- 
foot instrument runway, now under 
construction, is completed, however, 
the theoretical capacity of the field 
will more than double to 40 take- 
offs and landings an hour under in- 
strument flying conditions and to 
120 in clear weather. The new run- 
way also will be a northwest-south- 
east runway, but while parallel to 
the existing 7,350-foot runway, will 
lie at a tangent on the opposite side 
of the central terminal area. 


Scheduled for 1956 


A third instrument runway, run- 
ning east-west and 8,100 feet long, is 
scheduled for construction during 
1956. It will up the airport’s capacity 
under VFR conditions 50 per cent 
to 180 plane movements an hour, 
and will add greatly to the flexibility 
of control of flights in and out of the 
field in instrument weather. 

A unique feature of the airport 


will be the configuration of its run- 
ways. O’Hare will be the first air- 
port with runways lying at a tangent : 
to the central terminal area and fan- 
ning out in a “spoke” arrangement, s 
in contrast to the conventional par- 
allel runway pattern. None of the 
runways will cross and planes will be 
able to take off and land on each 
simultaneously. 

Each of the runways will have an 
attached 4,500-foot taxi strip with — 
“bleed-off” feeder taxiways at 1,000- 
foot intervals. ‘he master plan calls 
for six tangential runways. The only — 
problem is how soon it can be ex- — 
ecuted from the standpoint of cost. — 

The recently completed terminal 
building, which will serve airline 
passengers initially, is only a core of — 
the “‘five-fingered” airport terminal 
building provided in the master 
plan. It has two levels: a transporta- _ 
tion level on the ground floor and a — 
passenger level on the second. Sup- 
ply, service, baggage and other 
trucks will be able to enter the build- 
ing directly from roadways. The 
passenger level contains a concourse, — 
ticket counters, baggage claim facili- _ 
ties, a restaurant and coffee shop to 
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be operated by Marshall Field & 
Company, and concession areas with 
an observation deck on the roof. 

The present building includes the 
first “finger” of the projected five 
which will jut out from the central 
terminal building, and provides 16 
gate positions. Ultimately, when ail 
runways and terminal facilities are 
completed, there will be 96 gate 
positions, so that 96 planes will be 
able to load and unload passengers 
on the ground simultaneously. 

Approximately $19,575,000 has 
been expended to date in developing 
O’Hare, including $10,975,000 of 
federal and state funds. An addi- 
tional $15,000,000 will be required 
over the next two years. to cover the 
second stage of development, and 
another $15,400,000 over the follow- 
ing three years to complete the third 
stage. 

Under present regulations federal 
funds may be expended for almost 
any airport improvements except 
buildings, fueling facilities and park- 
ing lot improvements. State funds, 
under present law, may be expended 
on all airport improvements except 
buildings and the purchase of land. 
Extension of the buildings and ex- 
pansion of the fueling system and 
other similar items planned for 
Stage II and Stage IJI must, there- 
fore, be financed by the city, and an 
analysis of cost indicates that these 
will require a total of $17,700,000. 

Since present bond funds are prac- 
tically exhausted, it is proposed to 
raise the additional capital required 
through the issuance of general ob- 
ligation and revenue bonds. 


Self-Sustaining by 1957 


There will be an initial period of 
losses, but it is hoped that by 1957, 
O’Hare will be on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

‘The airlines will have to duplicate 
every facility at O’Hare that they 


now have at Midway, including 


flights kitchens, to meet the require- 
ments of a dual terminal operation. 
United is temporarily ’ leasing two 


s _ hangars at O’Hare from Sky- 


- motive, Inc., to house maintenance 
and other facilities. Seven of the 
ther airlines are constructing a com- 
bined cargo building near the ter- 
minal to take care of their imme- 


_ diate needs. To begin with, the air- 


lollars to cover the cost of such 
ems as ticket counters, com- 


jon and administration — of- 


fices, loading and unloading facili 
ties, crew quarters and maintenance 
and cargo facilities. More millions 
will go into construction as sched- 
ules are expanded. 

The long range effect of the de- 
velopment of O’Hare on the econ- 
omy of the surrounding area is stag- 
gering. Immediate impact will be 
felt through the influx of an esti- 
mated 3,500 to 5,000 airline and air- 
port employees which will be re- 
quired to man ticket counters, com- 
munications, service planes, handle 
cargo and baggage and attend to the 
myriad operating and housekeeping 
details. According to Ralph Burke, 
airport consultant, 75,000 new work- 
ers will be employed in the O’Hare 
area in 25 to 30 years. Of these he 
estimates 25,000 will be employed 
at the airport proper and 50,000 in 
industrial areas. 

Under the deed conveying the por- 
tion of the field constructed during 
World War to the city, the federal 
government has the right to use 25 
per cent of the capacity of the field. 

With two fighter interceptor 
squadrons based at O’Hare, commer- 
cial use of the airport will be limited 
to 75 per cent of the field’s capacity. 


How To Get Most From Insurance Dollars 


(Continued from page 17) 


unpredictable, can cause a devastat- 
ing loss. Safety experts point out 
that explosions often occur where 
least expected. A leaking gas main, 
half-empty cans of paint — even 
sawdust — can cause an explosion. 
Where boilers or other fired vessels 
are used, insurance against this haz- 
ard is paramount. 

Riot from civil commotion or 
strikes can~wreck a business in a 
matter of minutes. If this peril is 
increased by the nature or location 
of a business, adequate protection 
against damage, including attendant 
pillage and looting, is a “must”. 
While less frequent than many 
perils, damage directly or indirectly 
caused by aircraft and vehicles can 
result in a wholesale loss. Stores or 
businesses located on main thorough- 
fares or within the traffic pattern of 
an airport are particularly subject 
to this form of destruction. 

All of these hazards can now be 
insured by a single addition to the 
basic fire policy called an Extended 
Coverage endorsement. 


: pie in the ONS ut cau 
While any © eee 
_ one also can be insured separately, _ we sive 
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A new site to house the Air For 
unit has been selected at Kansasvill 
Wisconsin. It is expected that som 
time within the next two years, tk 
base will be moved to the new loc 
tion. 

O'Hare is approximately 23 mil; 
northwest of the Loop, or twice | 
distant as Midway on Chicage 
south side. Ground transportatic 
time to O’Hare from the airline ce 
ter on Monroe Street will be abou 
one hour and 15 minutes. This wi 
be substantially reduced, howeve 
when the Northwest Highway 
completed. 

An air shuttle service will be i 
mediately available by Midway Ai 
lines, which has been operating 
shuttle between Midway, Meigs Fie 
and north suburban communities f 
the past five years or more. O’Har 
too, may be linked by helicopter 
the Loop and Midway, as well 
outlying communities, should tl 
Civil Aeronautics Board grant tl 
pending application of Helicopt 
Air Service to carry passenger ar 
baggage as well as mail. . 

Changes which O’Hare will brit 
are hard to envisage. Only one thi 
is certain. They will be tremendot 


cost of protecting against the enti] 
group is nominal, and recommend 
by underwriters as a sound busine 
investment. 

Of the many other perils to buil 
ings and contents, four are partic} 
larly noteworthy and can be cc 
ered by one endorsement called A 
ditional Extended Coverage. — 
struction by vandals has been stea 
ily on the increase since World Ww 
II. In one midwest city, teen-2 
gangs destroyed so much prop 
that an all-out community prog 
had to be established to prevs 
these raids. Similar patterns of 
linquency have been noted in | 
and small communities across 
country. Most businesses, regarc 
of location or type, are open 
to this hazard and os be i 
sured. 

Water damage also can be 
sive, even ruinous. During a h 
rainstorm recently, roof water 
tered a specialty shop thro 
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jammer carried a special water dam- 
we policy and was paid in full for 
sis $5,911 loss. Broken water mains, 
pulty plumbing systems, and defec- 
wve heating or air conditioning sys- 
mms may cause heavy water damage 

» stock and equipment. 
| Boilers and machinery may be 
yoth the cause or the subject of a 
avy loss. When an unfired pres- 
mre vessel exploded in a New York 
fate chemical plant, a loss of $80,- 
00 resulted. It would have cost but 

few dollars for complete protec- 
pon against this hazard. Insurance 
gainst such loss will not only pro- 
ct boiler and machinery invest- 
aent but will provide for periodic 
aspection of equipment to insure 
woper maintenance. This often 
liminates the need for a costly plant 
nut-down at a later date due to 
quipment failure. 

Damage or breakage of glass and 
dectrical signs is one of the most 
»mmon forms of destruction. One 
1 every four store fronts has some 
lass broken each year. Strong winds, 
efective or rotted frames, motor 
iehicle or pedestrian accidents, Hal- 
ywe’en pranksters, burglars, or even 


dissatisfied customers or employes 
can cause a loss. If investment in 
glass is high, a special glass insur- 
ance policy may be in order. 

While most businesses are insured 
against loss by fire and many of the 
“natural perils”, operational haz- 
ards often are neglected. Business 
interruption after a loss, for exam- 
ple, could prove fatal. A special 
policy is now available for small 
businesses to cover any loss of earn- 
ings which may result during the 
time a business is out of operation. 
As property insurance pays for the 
destruction of building’s equipment 
and stock, the Business Interruption 
Insurance pays for loss of income. It 
will reimburse for lost profit, and 
covers essential expenses such as sal- 
aries, taxes, advertising, and other 
items that would have been earned 
had not the business been crippled 
by fire or other hazard. 

Even when continuing expenses 
are covered by insurance, however, 
certain businesses may suffer by not 
opening their doors as soon as pos- 
sible after a loss. Service establish- 
ments in particular may feel that 
business continuity must be main- 
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More often than not, this 
involves extra expense, and is cov- 
ered by another special policy. Extra 
Expense Insurance will pay addi- 
tional expenses while operating in 
temporary quarters due to damage 
to buildings or contents by fire or 
any other insured hazard. This not 
only covers the cost of rental of tem- 
porary quarters, but the purchase of 
any equipment essential to the con- 
tinuity of the business. For those 
businesses which include income 
from rents, another policy insures 
that rent payments will be made by 
the insurance company if the prop- 
erty is made untenantable by fire or 
other damage. This protection can 
be added to the regular fire policy 
or can be obtained as a separate 
coverage. 

Businesses which make use of pub- 
lic carriers to ship their goods run 
the risk of loss or damage from trans- 
portation perils. Many businessmen 
have an exaggerated idea of the car- 
rier’s liability. While common law 
states that a carrier is liable for loss 
or damage to property entrusted to 
him if negligence is indicated, in 
nearly all cases any liability is modi- 
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MEMORIALS to the Heart 


Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. ‘They are 
very greatly appreciated. Also 


bequests. 


Booklet on request 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


SEeley 3-2765 
THE HAINES COMPANY 
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FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
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HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


Office 
Space 


CORN PRODUCTS 
LIBERTY MUTUAL 
MANHATTAN 
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fied by the bill of lading. With most 
“released value” bills of lading, lia- 
bility is limited to 10 cents per 
pound. ‘Thus, if a shipment of 75 
precision machine parts, weighing 
50 pounds, is lost only five dollars 
can be recovered, even though the 
actual loss may be several hundred 
dollars. While it is possible to sub- 
stitute a “straight” bill of lading 
without limitation of value, in al- 
most every case the additional 
freight charge would more than off- 
set the cost of transportation insur- 
ance. Businesses exposed to this haz- 
ard should consider a _ covering 
policy. 

Every businessman is exposed to 
the possibility of a claim for neg- 
ligence. All an injured person has 
to do to get a businessman into 
court is to allege that ordinary care 
has not been taken and that the busi- 
nessman was negligent to some de- 
gree. Even when innocent, settling 
these claims can be both trouble- 
some and expensive. 

No phase of a business is immune 
from the possibility of a liability suit. 
To make certain that a business is 
properly protected against such suits 
it should have liability insurance in- 
cluding policy covering motor ve- 
hicle liability. All states now have 
financial responsibility laws which 
require the owner of an automobile 
to show evidence of his ability to 
pay for injury or damage to others 
caused by his negligence, or to lose 
the privilege of driving. Since most 
businesses would be seriously im- 
paired without the use of an auto- 
mobile, adequate protection here is 
essential. Liability insurance against 
this hazard covers bodily injury, 
property damage, and usually pro- 
vides for medical payments in event 
of injury. 

Burglary, theft, and robbery are 
other ever-present threats. The 
FBI recently surveyed 359 cities 


tected against these 20 perils will b 
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across the country and reported tha 
over 1100 places were looted dail 
in these communities. Almost one 
third of the robberies were com 
mitted against some type of commer 
cial establishment, and over half o 
the burglaries reported were t 
stores and offices. : 

Various policies exist which wil 
protect a business from such loss 
Underwriters generally recommen 
that small business include a specia 
3-D policy, protecting it against dis 
honesty, disappearance and destruc 
tion. This combination policy co 
sists of five broad coverages, all op 
tional, to include loss through em 
ploye’s dishonest act, loss of mone 
and security occurring within th 
premises, loss of money and secur 
ties outside the premises, loss of s¢ 
curities within leased safety deposi 
boxes, and loss through forgery o 
outgoing instruments. 

No business insurance progran 
would be complete without som 
protection against bad debts. Credi 
losses can be just as large and jus 
as serious as a loss from fire or othe 
circumstance, and must be adequat 
ly controlled. Credit insurance gua 
antees that in the event of loss re 
sulting from nonpayment of debt 
or extension of credit, the insurance 
company will make good this los 
While most businessmen may rel 
on their own reserves to absorb no 
mal bad debt losses, this policy saft 
guards him from excessive loss whic 
may permanently disable the bus) 
ness, 

Chances are that any firm pre 


able to weather just about anythin 
that fate may throw its way. Othe 
with a weak spot in their insuranc 
program should correct it immi 
diately before it’s too late. Listenir 
to advice from an insurance ex 
will not cost a cent — and could p 
vent a disastrous loss. » s 


Ready Cash For Capital-Short Companies 
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er of controlling interest in the com- 
pany, whichever the case may be. 

The third solution is to take ad- 
vantage of the flexible financing ar- 
rangements offered by a commercial 
finance house. By borrowing on his 
inventory, accounts, or equipment, 
the businessman can usually obtain 
immediate cash in quantities. as 
needed, paying only for the actual 
time the funds are used. 


From the foregoing comparison 
services, the businessman may wor 
der to what extent the commer 
finance house competes with — 
bank for business. The answe 
course, is that banking and cor 
cial finance are complementa 
stitutions. Commercial finance 
Papi: ee vie BOGE with 
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yank has organized an accounts re- 
eivable financing division. 

Because of the costs involved and 
ne relatively low interest rates 
jaarged, most banks have found it 
mprofitable to set up accounts re- 
eivable financing divisions. Instead 
f competing with commercial fi- 
vance houses, most banks cooperate 
ith them, lending funds to them 
Hholesale, letting the commercial fi- 
vance company retail it to deserving 
jusinesses, especially those that 
wen’t eligible for unsecured bank 
mes. 

Financing of accounts receivable 
equires special departments to han- 
ile a mass of detail, to manage the 
silateral, and to keep the loans 
hfe. Commercial finance personnel 
nust be trained in the specialized 
echniques of the industry; they 
nust also be reasonably familiar 
ith the businesses conducted by 
neir client companies, since busi- 
pess counselling is frequently re- 
uired by their customers. 

There are many reasons why cer- 
ain businesses cannot obtain unse- 
ured bank credit, and yet may be 
xcellent prospects for funds from 
ommercial finance companies. 


These businesses may be new and 
relatively untried against severe 
competition. Their financial state- 
ments might not meet the bank’s 
eligibility requirements. The bank 
may have policy reasons for not 
granting a particular credit line. 
The bank may want a particular 
credit line withdrawn or paid off. 
Then too, certain respected bank 
borrowers cannot always obtain an 
immediate increase in their bank 
line when faced with a large and 
sudden increase in their business 
volume. In some of these cases, 
banks will recommend the assistance 
of commercial finance houses. 


Financing of Mergers 


The financing of mergers and ac- 
quisitions frequently requires the 
assistance of the commercial finance 
industry, especially in cases where 
the businessman wants capital funds 
without losing control of his busi- 
ness. This recently happened in the 
case of some very successful cotton 
goods converters who wanted to buy 
a cotton mill, and thereby own an 
integrated operation. When a suit- 
able mill became available, the con- 
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verters found themselves badly in 
need of funds to complete the pur- 
chase and operate the mill. By plac- 
ing a chattel mortgage on the mill’s 
looms, a commercial finance com- 
pany made it possible for the con- 
verters to buy the mill. Operating 
cash was advanced against the raw 
and finished cotton goods inventory 
—and the receivables were factored, 
paying off the loan and leaving the 
converters in control of a valuable 
piece of property. 

How about the other side of the 
story? “Isn’t it true that commercial 
finance costs more than a _ bank 
loan?” is a question frequently 
raised. ‘The answer, of course, lies in 
the special services the finance com- 
pany performs for its clients. Com- 
mercial finance houses charge in- 
terest only on day-to-day balances, 
and frequently make loans to con- 
cerns whose balance sheet would en- 
title them to little or no bank credit. 
The businessman isn’t seeing the 
whole picture if he looks only at 
what borrowed funds may cost; he 
should also be looking at what he 
can do with the money. If a loan 
will increase his profits by allowing 
him to do a greater volume of busi- 
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ness, to take cash discounts, or to 
take advantage of special buying 
opportunities, the loan can’t be too 
expensive for him. An adequate 
loan at a lower rate might really be 
much more expensive. ‘Then too, 
the guidance and constructive con- 
trols, the opportunity to consult on 
a professional basis, may in them- 
selves be worth many times the cost 
of the financing program, even 
though the cost is computed only on 
the basis of the funds employed. 

“Isn't there a danger that this easy 
credit will lead to loose manage- 
ment?” the prospective client or 
creditor may ask. The answer is this: 
A commercial finance company can 
never be guilty of giving easy credit. 
It has to be careful in its approval 
of credit risks. Needless to say, it 
always seeks clients that have stable 
management, and, for the sake of 
good business if for no other reason, 
does not knowingly finance unsound 
operations. 

The commercial finance industry 
began in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, when factoring was quite prom- 
inent in English commerce. These 
factors were essentially commission 
merchants; and their factoring cov- 
ered both financing and merchan- 
dising. 


Overseas Business 


When a seventeenth century man- 
ufacturer wanted to get overseas 
business—or any other business out- 
side of his own immediate locality 
for that matter — he found himself 
hampered by slow and inadequate 
communication. A solution to this 
problem was provided by the factor, 
to whom the manufacturer could 
ship goods on consignment. 


The factor, located in or near the 
market area, sold the goods, collect- 


ed the bills, and sent the proceeds to. 


the manufacturer. Because the. sev- 
enteenth century factor was familiar 
with the local market, he developed 
into an excellent market adviser, Be- 
cause he was the sole source of cred- 
it information on individual custom- 


ers, the manufacturer soon grew to 


depend upon his judgment. As a re- 
sult, it wasn’t long before factors be- 
gan to guarantee sales made to their 
customers, paying the manufacturer 


}for his products before the sales 


price was collected from the cus- 
tomer. 


There are two primary differences 
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between seventeenth century fa 
toring and today’s factoring. Firs 
modern factoring confines itself a 
most exclusively to finance; shippin 
and sales are not part of the service 
Second, instead of being limited t 
importers and exporters of textile 
(cotton, silk, wool, and various piec 
goods), the service today is extende 
to manufacturers of all classes -o 
merchandise. 


Gradual Changes 


These changes have come abou 
gradually. It was around the end 
the nineteenth century, for example 
that the selling activities of the cor 
mission agent ceased and his deve 
opment as a new kind of specialize 
banker came about. The McKinle 
tariff of 1890 practically | force 
European textiles off the America 
market. So the factor began oper 
tion in the American textile indu 
try. He provided the same service 
But since the American mills ha 
their own sales departments, thei 
was no need for the factor to act z 
a salesman. 

Around the turn of the centur 
the rapid development of technolog 
spurred the development of cor 
mercial finance companies. Indu 
trial equipment was improved; 1 
prices were lowered; and business 
were forced to buy new equipme 
to retain their competitive positior 
To help these firms stay in busine: 
the modern commercial finance co: 
pany sprang up, creating new ca 
tal from accounts receivable. “at 

Take another good look at t 
commercial finance picture, as 
stands today. In addition to the te 
tile field, where the industry got 
start, commercial finance compani 
now serve a wide variety of bi 
nesses. Products represented ran} 
from air conditioners and autom 
bile parts to books and_bicych 
from furniture and farm machi 
to handbags and hardware; frc 
luggage and lumber to paper z 
pottery. They also include furs, je 
elry, radios, refrigerators, va 
cleaners, shoes, toys, 


constantly being introduced. 
any new product might mean 
panded market for commercial 


nancing — which keeps w 
rapidly to meet the require 


new fields. a Phe 
With the i 
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Your Important Business Associates, 


Customers and your Friends will want... 


PLACE YOUR 
ORDERS TODAY 
WHILE THE 
SUPPLY LASTS! 


THE CHICAGO STORY is a documentary volume 
covering Chicago's fabulous growth from 1904 to 
1954. In more than 50 articles and some 200 illus- 
trations, it tells Chicago’s success story .. . its great 
industrial, commercial and financial achievements 
... its wonders in transportation, science, medicine 
and research . . . its educational facilities . . . recre- 
ational advantages . . . religious leadership. 


MANY COMPANIES are distributing copies of 
THE CHICAGO STORY to business associates, 
customers, employees . . . as a valuable reference 
source, and as an effective promotional medium for 
Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO STORY is available to you for 
the same purposes. Copies bound in attractive plas- 
tic-laminated covers may be purchased at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


L-through: 10) copies... nha. ami $2.75 each . 
11 through 30\copies: c..a:.5. tee 2.40 each 
31 through 60 copies......... eR Ee 2.10 each 
61 through 100 copies...............:ccee 1.80 each — 
Over 200: copies. camera nti eneiceen 1.50 each 
Advertisers—any numbet................... . 1:50 eachy as 
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Here’s my order for _______________ copies of THE CHICAGO ~~ 

STORY. : % 
[_] Our check for $__________ is attached. dee 


(] Please bill me. 
Name 240. ae ay 
Company. 
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that prevails in today’s market, con 
mercial finance companies look fa 
continued growth in the month 
ahead. An ever-widening market an 
a continuous stream of new product 
are part of the reason for this oul 
look. Forthcoming expansion ¢ 
small and medium-sized businesses 1 
another. And the need for man 
plants to modernize their facilitie 
and equipment still exists. To fi 
these and other needs for new cap 
tal will require the services of th 
specialized finance companies whic 
have proved helpful in aiding bus 
nesses to compete and grow. 


Trends In Finance and Busines 


(Continued from page 10) 


come after taxes — is likely to rise. 

3. Inventories are being built uy 
especially in automobiles and appl 
ances, but mostly on the retail leve 
thus stimulating production. Hoy 
ever, he warns “watch inventorie 
as they could boomerang.” 

4. The decline in automobile pri 
duction is likely to be moderat 
“The real test will depend on publ 
acceptance of the face-lifted 19 
models. Opinion now, however, 
that they will sell,” he said. 

5. Tax cuts are likely next yea 
having a bullish effect on the eco: 
omy. j 
6. The final assumption is thi 
the foreign situation will not chang 


¢ Workmen’s Compensation—La 
makers in many states during 19! 
legislative sessions increased benef 
to workers who lose wages due | 
on-the-job accidents or disabiliti 
according to Commerce Cleari1 
House. Maximum benefits we 
raised in 17. states and minimu 
payments were boosted in 12 stat 
Higher ceilings on the total amour 
to be paid an injured or disabli 
employe, or, in case of death, 
spouse and dependents, have be 


put into law in 19 states. 
Other states enacted legislation 
vorably affecting administratio 
broader coverage, hospitalizatia 
types of occupational diseases 
time limits for making claims un¢ 
the various workmen’s compensati 
systems, the country’s oldest form. 
social security legislation. It is al 
one of the few fields of worker-ber 
fit law in which states operate col 
pletely independent of the fed 1 
government. Sol} eee ee 
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INVES T MENT S in industrial 

plants in the Chicago area totaled 
12,092,000 in September compared 
irith $19,729,000 in September, 1954. 
«otal investments for the first nine 
nonths of 1955 were $258,970,000 
ompared with $183,081,000 in 1954. 
These figures include expenditures 
pr the construction of new indus- 
ial plants, expansions of existing 
juildings and the acquisition of land 
r buildings for industrial purposes. 


United States Steel Corporation 
» expanding the quality of its Gary 
heet and Tin Mill for the produc- 
ion of stainless steel sheets and strip. 
. 90-inch annealing furnace, one of 
he longest single furnaces in the 
vorld, will be installed as well as 
ther rolling mill equipment. 


National Aluminate Corpora- 
ion, 6621 W. 66th Place, has ac- 
uired the factory of Lamson and 
pessions Company at 6255 W. 65th 
mtreet and the adjoining vacant land. 
he newly purchased plant will be 
perated as a new unit of National 
Mluminate’s Chicago operation, al- 

ra 


- 


Industrial 
Developments 


eee in the Chicago Area 


though the company will not occupy 
the plant for some time. National 
Aluminate is, however, erecting a 
20,000 square foot building adjoin- 
ing the Lamson and Sessions build- 
ing. National Aluminate manufac- 
tures water treatment and other 
heavy chemicals. 


e Chas. Pfizer and Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., is erecting a 
warehouse and office building on a 
four and one-half acre tract of land 
at 6460 W. Cortland street. The 
building will contain 81,000 square 
feet of floor area. General contrac- 
tor, Joseph T. Carp, Inc. 


e Lamson and Sessions Company, 
6255 W. 65th street, manufacturer 
of nuts, screws and bolts, is planning 
to build a 110,000 square foot plant 
on a tract of land in the Clearing 
Industrial District not far from its 
present location. 


e Rheem Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 7600 S. Kedzie avenue, will 
add 64,000 square feet of floor area 
to its plant. The company, which 
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FOR SALE 


FIRST TIME EVER OFFERED 
© 738,000 sq. ft. 


15 acres — switch 

e Five miles southwest of Chicago 
Loop 

® Sprinklered 

@ Heavy floor loads 

@ One half — one story 
Cranes 


J. 


J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Property 
22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial 


Industrial Plants 
Railroads 
Subways 


Power Plants 


A 


Problems 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 


Municipal Works 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


3804 N. Clark St. 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Iinois 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bidg. @ Chicago 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, | 

Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specifie coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


Chicago 13, Ill. 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. 


AMbassador 2-5264 | 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


- ESTABLISHED 1918 


PLANOGRAPHING 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 


© MULTILITH © 


MULTIGRAPHING | 
e MAILING a 


DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS = 
DEarborn 2-1891 


139 N. CLARK 
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has its headquarters in Richmond, 
Calif., manufactures water heaters, 
household dryers, air conditioning 
apparatus as well as steel and fibre 
drums. 


e Motorola, Inc., is expanding its 
Franklin Park plant with the addi- 
tion of 48,000 square feet of floor 
area. The building will be devoted 
chiefly to warehouse purposes. 
Arthur E. Benson, architect. 


e Elgin Daily Courier News will 
build a plant and office building on 
Lake street, Elgin, adjacent to the 
Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way. The plant will contain 30,000 
square feet of floor area. Frazier and 
Raftery, architect. 


e Pyramid Mouldings, Inc., 5353 
W. Armitage avenue, is erecting a 


30,000 square foot addition to its 
plant, which will be utilized for 
increased production facilities. Pyra- 
mid manufactures stainless steel and 
other metal mouldings. 


e Gits Molding Corporation, 4606 
W. Huron street, plastic molders, is 
erecting a 40,000 square foot branch 
plant on five and one-half cares of 
land at Central avenue and Roselle 
road, Roselle. The company will 
manufacture household articles, such 
as tumblers, cups, plates, etc., in this 
new factory. 


e Lehigh Western Steel Products 
Corp., 2250 S. Lumber street, is 
erecting a new plant in Addison, 
which will contain 24,000 square feet 
of floor area. Lehigh manufactures 
metal lath accessories and will be 
joined in the new structure by 


MAKE THRIFT A HABIT 


FRANK P. KOSMACH, President 


A FIFTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLAR ASSOCIATION 


ST. PAUL FEDERAL SAVINGS 


6720 WEST NORTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 35, 


ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE NATIONAL 2-5000 


POWER PIPING 
PROCESS PIPING 


JAMES H. McCAULEY & SONS, INC. 


CONTRACTING MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
SERVING INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


BOILER PLANTS & HEATING SYSTEMS 


FABRICATED WELDED PIPING 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
TANK STORAGE SYSTEMS 


| 5620 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, III. 
fon ise ‘ 


POrtsmouth 7-3232 


increased punch press operaiaa 
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Powell Steel Products Company 
which is the sales affiliate for th 
parent company. 


e Fiorsheim Shoe Company 1 
making a top addition at 3985 W 
Belmont avenue to increase its man 
ufacturing facilities. The additio1 
will contain 25,000 square feet o 
floor area. Friedman, Alschuler anc 
Sincere, architect. 


e Sunshine’ Biscuit Company 
Inc., 3659 S. Ashland avenue, i 
erecting a warehouse building a 
79th street and Kedzie avenue. The 
building will contain 20,000 square 
feet of floor area. C. A. Tharnstron 
Company, general contractor. 


¢ Binks Manufacturing Company 
3114 W. Carroll avenue, operating 
a branch plant recently constructe¢ 
in Franklin Park, has broken groun¢ 
for an expansion at the Franklit 
Park operation with the addition o 
16,000 square feet of floor area 
Binks manufactures spray paintings 
booths, water cooling towers and ai 
compressors. Ashland Constructio 
Company, general contractor. 


e Van der Horst Corporation o 
America, which has its main plan 
at Olean, New York, is establishing 
its first Midwest branch manufac 
turing operation in a building a 
2610 South Shields avenue, whicl 
contains 37,000 square feet of floo 
area. ‘The company purchased th 
building in which to conduct it 
chrome plating operations for engin 
cylinders and sleeves. It perform} 
these operations for all types of ir 
ternal combustion engines. The pa 
ent company of the American fi 
is located in the Netherlands. T 
Chicago operation will employ ay 
proximately 100 persons. 


¢ Filmotype Corporation, 60 
Superior street, is erecting an indu 
trial building for the manufact 
of the firm’s line of typesettin| 
equipment. The new structure wi 
be located at McCormick boulevar 
and Touhy avenue in Skokie, an 
will contain about 15,000 squat 
feet of floor area. A. J. Greenbal 
and Mark I. Finfer, architects. ae 


¢ William D. Gibson Compan 

Division of Associated Spring Con 
pany, 1800 N. Clybourn avenue, 
making an addition to its plant fc 
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[The company manufactures springs. 
Naess & Murphy, architect. 


* Hire Nelson Company, Forest 
‘Park, is erecting a 12,000 square foot 
building on Factory road in Addison 
!Yownship, which it will utilize for 
the manufacture of store fixtures. 
@ Quality Machine Service, 2343 
W. Belmont avenue, is erecting a 
building at 3511 N. Kenton avenue, 
wwhich will contain 7,000 square feet 
iof floor area. The firm is a manu- 
itacturer of screw machine products. 
Harry N. Johnson, architect; Active 
‘Building and Construction Com- 
pany, general contractor. 


¢ Boden Juice Company, 6410 N. 
Oakley avenue, is erecting a plant 
vat 2820 S. Cicero avenue where it 
will be engaged in processing juices. 
George E. Watts, architect. 


2 Midwest Screw Products Com- 
spany, 3652 N. Milwaukee avenue, is 
erecting a factory building in the 
13500 block of N. Kenton avenue. 
The new structure will contain 6,000 
square feet of floor area which will 
be devoted to the production of 
jautomatic screw machine products. 
Harry N. Johnson, architect; Active 


Building and Construction Com- 
pany, general contractor. 
eC. E. Robinson Company, 


Joliet, will build a tubing mill at 
4335 S. Tripp avenue, which will 
produce tubing to be used by the 
company’s main plant for handling 
‘racks. The building to house the 
tubing will have a total of 7,000 
square feet of floor area and will be 
| located in the Central Manufactur- 
‘ing District. A. Epstein and Sons, 
Inc., engineer. 

-@ Austin Screw Products Com- 
‘pany, 4877 W. Armitage avenue, is 
erecting an addition to its plant for 
the manufacture of screw machine 
products. R. L. Shoyer and Asso- 
Gates, architect. 

. Ambassador Plastics pom Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 620 N. Mich- 
igan avenue, has acquired new facil- 
ities for manufacturing its line of 
am styrene packaging and shipping 
containers. The plant will be lo- 
ted at 308 W. Erie street. 


Reyam Plastic Products Com- 
, 2614 W. North avenue, has 


. 


acquired quarters at 1255 S. Wabash 
avenue to which it move 
entire operations. 


will its 


¢ Lewis and Martin Films, Ine., 
218 S. Wabash avenue, has acquired 
a building at 1431 N. Wells street 
containing 15,000 square feet of 
floor area, with an adjoining parking 
lot. After extensive alterations the 
firm will utilize the building as a 
motion picture 
Storch, broker. 


studio. Brown and 


¢ National Pectin Company, 2656 


3| 


W. Cullerton street, is erecting an 
addition and making extensive al- 
terations to its plant. Fox and Fox, 
architect; Kinnare Corporation, 
architect and general contractor. 


°© Ready Metal Manufacturing 
Company, 4320 S$. Knox avenue, 
constructing a 10,000 square foot 
addition to its plant. The company 


is 


manufactures steel cabinets. Ralph 
E. Ernst, architect; G. CG. Klarich 


Construction Company, general con- 
tractor. 


SHIPPING 


TRADE 


ERSTRO 


CONTAINERS 


“There: are not many. in the business world able to : 


surmount the changing events of, one hundred years—wars, 


panics, depressions, economic turmoil. To do. $0, a 


com pany. must, maintain and Perform. services which engender a 


RATHBORNE, 


1440 WEST 2Ist PLACE 


HAIR AND RIDGWAY BOX CO. 


« CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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UNION CLUB MOTOR LIVERY 


Chauffeur Driven 
CADILLAC LIMOUSINES 


Union Club has been the choice of distinguished families, 
industrial executives and visiting dignitaries since 1889. 


+ 


Local or Out of Town — Day and Night Service 


1460 No. Clark St. MOhawk 4-0801 


— CUSTOM BUILT — 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Switchboards Benchboards 
Panelboards ss t—t—“‘;‘—;*™CSC™*~sS~SS tees Cabinets 
_ Distribution Panels Motor Control Centers 


Junction Boxes Raceways Busducts 


Sheet Metal & Light Structural Fabrication 


GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. 


1716 W. HUBBARD ST. 
"CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
-CHesapeake 3-5767 


Dn 


ing street? 
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Dairy Industry’s Show 


(Continued from page 19) 


pounds of the gain. About one-thir 
of the additional four billion poun 
gain was the result of retail pric 
drops and the balance the effect o 
increased sales promotion by th 
dairy industry. 

Americans increased their per cap 
ita consumption of milk by 4. 
quarts in the marketing year whicl 
ended March 31, 1955. They als: 
ate .64 pound more butter and .5 
pound more cheese. It was the firs 
year since 1925 that the per capit 
consumption of milk, butter, an 
cheese all increased in the same yeal 

These gains in sales meant tha 
taxpayers were eating more dair 
foods and storing less in governmen 
warehouses according to the Amel 
ican Dairy Association which repre 
sents dairy farmers in 42 states. 


In the 1953-54 marketing year th 
Commodity Credit Corporation, ac} 
ing under the price support legislé 
tion, purchased the equivalent c¢ 
11.4 billion pounds of milk, in th 
form of butter, cheese, and nonfa 
dry milk solids. This was equal t 
9.3 per cent of the total nationz 
milk production. In the marketin 
year which ended March 31, 195! 
however, the CCC purchased onli 
5.9 billion pounds of milk equiv: 
lent, or 4.8 per cent of total milk pre 
duction. More milk was produced i 
the 1954-55 year, ADA points ou 
than in the previous marketing yea: 
yet the government purchases d 
clined almost 50 per cent. Last year 
total production amounted to 123 
billion pounds, up two per cent ove 
the record high of the previous yea 

Through the ADA the dairy farm 
ers have poured $5 million into— 
sales promotion budget for the cu 
rent year and will double the 
amount next year. The industry e 
pects these promotion efforts t 
make government buying of sul 
pluses unnecessary within two yea 

By 1960, they predict an add 
tional 14 billion pounds of mil 
will be needed each year in order t 
satisfy consumer demand. Thz 
means stepping up current produ 
tion more than ten per cent. Is 


to do the producing on a pedest 
and are_ feting her with pang 
down the nation’s ps sales p prow 
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LARGE turnout of shippers 

appeared before the Standing 
Late Committee of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau to express 
i7iews in connection with a proposed 
Pevision in motor carrier class rates 
n Central territory. The proposal, 
Docket No. 23880, contemplates 
rancelling all present class rate tar- 
iffs and replacing them with one or 
more class rate tariffs based on the 
railroad Docket No. 28300 scale. 
shipments weighing less than 5,000 
pounds would be subject to arbi- 
sraries ranging from 20 cents to 80 
ents per cwt. Truckload or volume 
shipments would be subject_to a 
fminimum charge based on $40 as a 
serminal factor and increased at each 
rate basis number at the rate of 40 
tents per truck mile. A representa- 
tive of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry pointed out 
to the committee how the use of the 
Docket No. 28300 groupings would 
disrupt the present rate relationship 
which exists within Commercial 
‘Zones and industrial areas. “For ex- 
ample,” the Association said, “points 
such as Niles, Skokie, Evanston and 
LaGrange, Ill., presently take the 
‘Chicago basis of rates in class tariffs. 
(Use of the Docket No. 28300 group- 
ins s, however, would put Niles, 
Skokie and Evanston in the Wau- 
egan, Ill., rate group and LaGrange 
1 the Aurora, IIl., rate group.” The 
ssociation added that these outly- 
points are an integral part of the 
icago industrial area and _ that 
ppers located therein should con- 
to have rates based on Chicago. 
Association also pointed out 
it would be more difficult and 
ime-consuming for both shippers 
nd carriers to determine applicable 
es because of the numerous 
ht-breaks on shipments under 
0 pounds. 


im Resigns as Managing 
f 1.C.C.: Edward F. Hamm, 


= 


‘Transportation 
and Traffic 


Jr., managing director of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has 
resigned, effective September 30, 
1955, to return to private business. 
Mr. Hamm had announced he would 
serve two years when originally ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
in August, 1953. At that time he was 
president of the Traffic Service Cor- 
poration and publisher of the Traffic 
World and Traffic Bulletin. He will 
return to these positions October 1, 
with offices in Washington, D. C. 
Hugh W. Cross, chairman of the 
commission, announced acceptance 
of the resignation in a letter to Mr. 
Hamm in which he expressed “sin- 
cere appreciation for your outstand- 
ing contributions to management 
improvement within the commis- 
sion.” 


e C.A.B. Renews Air Freight For- 
warder Permits for Indefinite Period: 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, in its 
decision in the Air Freight For- 
warder Investigation, Docket No. 
5947, et al., renewed for an indefinite 
period the operating authority of 
the domestic air freight forwarders 
who participated in the proceeding. 
In its consideration of so-called joint 
rates, the board said that agreements 
filed under Section 412 of the act be- 
tween air freight forwarders and air- 
lines which in effect provide for rate 
differentials in favor of the forward- 
ers as compared to ordinary shippers, 
would not be unlawful and will not 
be disapproved by the board on the 
sole ground that rates to forwarders 
are lower than those for shipments of 
like bulk to ordinary shippers. Such 
agreements may be approved if the 
differential is commensurate with 
benefits obtained by the airlines 
from the advertising and solicitation 
activities of the forwarders, provided 
such agreements are open to other 
forwarders and airlines on equal 


terms, and will not become effective 
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the Siggm of 


Dependable 
Transportation 


Euerguhere West 


The Burlington, an 11,000 mile 


system serving 14 midwestern 
states, is a symbol of fast, eco- 
nomical and dependable trans- 
portation. 


Shippers and travelers share 


es 
oe 
as 
Ba 2 
2 


the same feeling of complete 


satisfaction when they use Bur- © 


lington. They thus experience 
transportation service at its best 
by one of the nation’s great rail- 


roads ... an essential link in 


| aes ) ier as ei f 
pai Otc Ma tid aot Ue 16 Ae 
SR ern Selb a eC 4 


transcontinental transportation. | 


#4, 


Pr) 
J 


1 Ke 


This year, next year and every 
year...look to the BURLINGTON 


for better transportation! 


Burlington 


Route 
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in advance of board approval. The 
board also found that cooperative 
shippers’ should be 
granted indirect air carrier author- 
izations for an indefinite period, as 
it appears that the same public bene- 
fits which arise from the consolida- 
tion of air freight shipments by com- 
mercial forwarders will, in large 
measure, flow from the authorization 
of cooperative shippers’ associations 
to perform similar consolidations. 
These associations will be subject to 
certain regulations, consisting prin- 
cipally of periodic reports to keep 


associations 


the board informed of their opera- 
tions. 


e Motor Carriers Ask Approval 
of $3 per Pound Released Value: 
The motor carriers have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to establish a rule 
in the National Motor Freight Clas- 
sification which would limit a car- 
rier’s liability on a shipment to $3 
per pound. In the event the value 
is declared on the bill of lading to be 
in excess of $3 per pound, an addi- 
tional charge of 10 cents would be 


DANLY 


mechanical 
presses 


The New Autofeed .. . 


Higher capacity in both tonnage and speed, with fully automatic stock 
feeding, makes this the truly modern press for high speed production 
stamping. Costly press downtime is greatly reduced because of sub- 
stantially greater frame rigidity which reduces vibration at higher oper- 
ating speeds. For this reason your dies last longer between grinds. 
Available from 50 to 800 tons in extra heavy construction. 


DANLY MACHINE 


SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, HL. 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 


(5 ose it oe 


BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| | Nevada 8-4100 | 
_ | LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


Sa Bian te COMPANY ' 
| 923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


‘SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw —" 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 234” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 
Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 


Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 
Capable of High Precision Work 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915. 


state traffic. Such sc 
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assessed for each $100 of excess value. 

The petition asserts that the purpose 

of the rule is: | 
“1. To require the shippers to give 
notice of movements of commodi- 
ties of unusual value in order for 
the carrier to make necessary pre- 
cautions for transportation. 
“9. To make it unnecessary for the 
average motor carrier to burden its) 
operating costs with high insur- 
ance coverage for these unusually 
high-valued shipments. 
“3. To protect the carriers against 
exceptionally high or catastrophic 
losses.” 

The application concludes with a re- 

quest that the matter be set down 

for oral hearing. 


e 1.C.C. Orders Redefinition of 
Class I Railroad: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an 
order redefining Class I railroads as 
those whose annual operating rey- 
enues are $3 million or more. Class 
II railroads will comprise all carriers 
with revenues of less than $3 million 
yearly. The order becomes effective 
January 1, 1956. Presently, Class I 
railroads are those having annual 
operating revenues of $1 million or 
more. 


e M. E. Holt Elected President 
of Central Motor Freight Associa: 
tion: M. E. Holt, president of Inter- 
state Dispatch, Inc., Chicago, was 
elected president of Central Moto1 
Freight Association at the 25th an 
nual meeting on September 15 
Other officers elected were R. M 
Gmelich, general manager, Core 
and Evans, Inc., DeKalb, first vice 
president; John Ebeling, vice presi 
dent, Olson Transportation Com 
pany, Chicago, second vice president; 
Keith Cecil, general manager, Cen‘ 
tral Transfer Company, Peoria 
treasurer: and Guy Cooper, execu 
tive vice president, Cooper-Jarrett. 
Inc., Chicago, secretary. re 


e Extend Time for Filing Exe 
tions in Illinois Motor Rate Ca 
The Ulinois Commerce Commiss: 
has postponed the date for filing 
ceptions to the Examiner’s report i 
the Illinois motor carrier rate inv 
tigation case, Docket No. 10760 
until October 17, 1955. The exa 
iner recommended that the commis 
sion order all motor common: carr 
to publish and ma 
scale of class rates on II 
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Wvould be the minimum for all car- 
riers and would be applicable on 
ul class rated traffic, including truck- 
load. He also recommended the can- 
cellation of commodity rates on ship- 
ments of less than 5,000 pounds, 
except those applying on iron and 
steel articles; uniform rules and regu- 
dations; uniform exception ratings; 
and uniform rate bases. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


according to the Institute of Life 
} Insurance. Future annual income al- 
ready set up under them is in excess 
hof $1 billion. These annuity units, 
‘written on employer-employe groups, 
pcomprise the largest part of insured 
:pension plans in force today. They 
account for more than 80 per cent 
of the persons covered by insured 
pension plans. 


® The Carnivorous Countries — 
‘Americans this year will consume an 
average of 160 pounds of beef, veal, 
pork and lamb, the highest per capi- 
ta rate of meat consumption in 47 
yyears. However, several other coun- 
‘tries lead the United States in this 
field. Meat consumption in Uruguay, 
New Zealand, Australia, and Argen- 
tina, runs as high as 240 pounds per 
capita annually. 


® State Aid to Schools — State tax 
i money distributed to local govern- 
iments for support of primary and 
‘secondary schools reached a new 
| peak of nearly $3 billion during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954. In 
_ addition, state treasuries furnished 
$1.3 billion for institutions of higher 
learning. Other items brought the 
total state expenditure for education 
to an unprecedented total of $4.65 
billion during the 1954 fiscal year, 
in increase of 6.3 per cent over the 


con, who heads his own magazine 
pping bureau, has been awarded 
e 75th anniversary medal award 


Engineers, Chicago Section, for 
valued services in advancing the 


CORRECTION 
1e map which appeared on page 14 
‘the August issue of COMMERCE is 
pyrighted by Rand McNally and 
any. COMMERCE | inadvertently 
edt opyright line. 


TWO NEW OHIO GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 


DOX Speed Reducer 


@ Double 


reduction unit with anti-friction 


bearings throughout. 


@ In ratios 4:1 to 1600:1; torque capacity 
25 to 150 in. pounds. 


Bevel gear construction 


RA-O Right Angle 
Speed Reducer 


Standard ratios of 1:1, 2:1 and 3:1 with 
ratings of 2, 2 and 1 h. p. at 1800 rpm 


input. 


New economical price. 


OHIO GEAR incorporates improved manufacturing methods with 
the most modern processing equipment and design to offer these 


two new units. 


For Complete Information, Phone or Write 


THE SCHRADE-BATTERSON co. 


SB 


COMPANY 


Established 1921 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


AND 


VENTILATION 
CONTRACTORS 


POWER PRESS FORMING 
ROLLING - SHEARING 


ARC - GAS & SPOT WELDING 
10 Gauge and Lighter Steel 
FABRICATION and INSTALLATION 


Western Ventilating 
Company 


1019 W. Grand CHesapeake 3-3434-6 


806 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


CALL CHESAPEAKE 3-9400 


OBTAIN THE ULTIMATE 
IN RESULTS ON YOUR 
DEBURRING 
& POLISHING 


of Die Castings — Stampings | 

Machined Parts — Gears & 
Plastics. 

OUR MODERN TUMBLING EQUIPMENT 


AND MATERIALS INCREASE DIRECT 
SAVINGS OVER PREVIOUS METHODS 


Liquid Blasting by Pressure 
Blast Method. 


Consult our Metallurgical © 
Engineering Department on 
your Metal Finishing Needs. 

No obligation, of course. 


ROTO PROCESSING, INC. 
734 N. Leavitt St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Telephone: ARmitage 6-3646 _ 
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Russell C. Tomlinson 
Speech Associates 


Instruction in 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE PLANNING 
SALESMANSHIP 


SIX PERSONALIZED SERVICES 


Group instruction in your busi: 
ness establishment, planned with 
you to fit your organization’s par- 
ticular needs. 


. Private instruction at your office 
or home. 


. Expert assistance in the prepara- 
tion of your speeches. 


. Complete analysis of the effective- 
ness of your delivered speeches. 


Competent assistance in the plan- 
ning of your conferences, sales 
meetings and conventions. 


. Thorough analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of your conferences, sales 
meetings and conventions. 


For information write Speech Asso- 


ciates, 


Box 408 Lake Forest or 


Phone RA 6-4272. 


NEWEST and SAFEST 


AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES INC. SON 


METHOD of STORING 
HOUSEHOLD 


Eas Be 


offered ONLY by 


EMPIRE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Only one handling at the 
warehouse for goods going 
into storage! Now EMPIRE 
transfers goods direct from 
van to Palitainer, which is 


covered by a tough, dust- 


proof hood and handled in 
storage by hydraulic jack. 
“Spacesaver” pads protect 
all polished surfaces ...no 


wrapping with paper and - 


twine. Have us give you an 


estimate. 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Also Local Moving and Packing 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Established 1892 
General Offices 


52nd Street and Cottage Grove Avenue 


CITY & SUBURBAN SERVICE 
Plaza 2-4000 


New Products 


Frostproof Water Hydrant 


A new and improved sanitary 
frostproof water hydrant, suitable 
for use in railroad yards, on farms, 
in industrial plants and wherever 
hydrant freezing is a problem has 
been announced by Crane Company, 
836 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. De-icing is accomplished 
by an elastic water tube lining that 
contracts after each use of the hy- 
drant. Only a small quantity of 
water remains in the tube and along 
the internal separator strip where it 
forms thin “ribbons” of ice. When 
the valve is again opened, water 
rushing in under pressure quickly 
breaks up, melts and evacuates the 
ice through the spout. With this 
construction the hydrant does not 
have, or need the usual unsanitary 
underground drain-off. 


Eliminates Snow Shovel 


Walton-March, 1935 Sheridan 
road, Highland Park, Illinois, has 
produced a chemical called “Ice-Foe” 
for spreading during or after a snow- 
storm or freeze that will melt away 
the ice or snow. The tiny chemical 
balls possess exothermic action — the 
immediate creation of heat on con- 
tact with moisture — and are said to 
have a melting capacity up to 30 
times greater than salt. Completely 
soluble and non-toxic, “Ice-Foe” 
comes packaged in 10, 25 and 100 
pound sizes. 


Lead Bearing Steel Plate 


A lead bearing steel plate with im- 
proved machinability, and superior 
welding, polishing and plating prop- 
erties has been developed by Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Box 8000-A, 
Chicago 80, Illinois. The new steel 
plate will be marketed under the 
trade name of New E-Z-Cut and will 
be available from stock in thick- 
nesses from 14 inch to three inches. 


Pan-Ram Slide Viewer 


Sears, Roebuck and Company i is 
offering a hand slide viewer that 
takes a conventional 35 mm or 828 
color or black-and-white slide and 
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produces a 4-times enlargement wit. 
a third-dimensional effect. Said t} 
have a special 3-D optical syster 
which presents a reflected image t 
the observer rather than a direc 
view through the slide, the Pan-Rar} 
viewer gives a life-like illusion o 
depth to ordinary color transpaagd 
cies. 


New Outboard Motor 


Scott- Atwater Manufacturin 
Company, 2901 East Hennepin ave 
nue, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota, ha 
introduced a new powerful an: 
quiet-operating 33-horsepower OU 
board motor. The new motor is sai’ 
to be the most powerful alternat 
firing twin-cylinder outboard eve 
developed. It will attain speeds uw 
to 42 miles per hour. Prices f.o.b 
factory, Minneapolis range fror 
$469.50 for the conventional startin 
“33” to $559.50 for the electric star 
ing model. 


In-Circuit Capacitor 


A recent electronic discovery b 
the Simpson Electric Company, 520 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago 44, Ill 
nois, has led to the development c 
a true, in-circuit capacitor leakag 
tester according to the company. Th 
new model is said to actually shoy 
the presence or absence of leakage i 
virtually all paper, mica, or cerami 
capacitors while connected in t 
circuit thus eliminating tedious di 
connecting and resoldering. 


Do-it-yourself Stripping 


Blasts of cold wind, snow, rair 
dust and dirt can now be kept ou 
of your home or garage by the use ¢ 
new do-it-yourself “cushion se 
vinyl plastic weather stripping 
Manufactured by Kessler. Product 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 1 
stripping can be applied to ah 
num or wooden windows, hot 
doors and garage doors, dependii 
on the kind of kit purchased. 
strips, made from B. F. Goodri 
Chemical Company’s. Geon 
plastic, mold themselves to” 
tour of the floor 
BOs are 
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Joecial cement, included with the 
G 


ew Intercommunication System 


'Talk-A-Phone Company, 1512 S. 
wulaski road, Chicago, Illinois, has 
mounced a new automation inter- 
pmmunication system providing 
fvO-way “private” conversation be- 
ryveen stations without the use of 
1y controls at either station during 
pnversation. The new units are 
wailable in ten-station or twentvy- 
jation Capacity. : 


AFL-CIO Merger 


(Continued from page 14) 


efore him, is head of a major inter- 
ational union as well as president 
€ the CIO. 

Yet, the CIO is much more highly 
wganized than the AFL, both na- 
nally and locally. One mighty big 
eason for this is that CIO per capita 
maxes on member locals are manda- 
pry. AFL locals are asked but not 
vequired to remit them. 

Some CIO leaders think the AFL 
attern is best, allowing as it does 
reater autonomy for international 
mions affiliated with it. Others — 
oth AFL and CIO—see in the 
rong organization built by Phillip 
“lurray and _ strengthened by 
Aeuther, a better machine to use in 
€ vast organizing drive and 
tepped-up political and legislative 
ction intended to result from the 
erger. Typically, the CIO already 
s building a hefty war chest while 
AFL chiefs have agred to kick in a 
part of each dues dollar to the 
AFLCIO only “in principle.” 

Aside from this basic difference in 
philosophy, what are the specific hur- 
illes in the path of integration here? 
First, there’s the matter of jobs. 

ach central body has office-holders 


ing jobs. I do know there'll be lots 
F job changes. Meany will head the 
anization with Reuther working 
as director of organization. 
Something similar can be worked 
n local levels.” 
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ALLIED’S 


COMPLETE 324-PAGE 
1956 CATALOG 


= more 
dep _ your buying guide to the world’s largest stocks 


of ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR INDUSTRY 


Here’s how to simplify and speed the purchasing of all your 


We specialize in : : : 
electronic supplies and equipment: send your orders to ALLIED 


Eleeronic —the reliable one-supply-source for all your electronic needs. 
Equipment Supply We make fastest shipment from the world’s largest stocks of 
for Research, _ electron tubes (all types and makes), transistors, test instru- 
Development, ments, audio equipment, electronic parts (transformers, capaci- 
Maintenance tors, controls, etc.), and accessories—everything for industrial 
and Production. and communications application. Our expert Industrial supply 
Operations service saves you time, effort and money. Send today for your 
ce FREE copy of the 1956 ALLIED Catalog—the complete Buying 
COMPLETE EXPERT _ Guide to the world’s largest stocks of quality Electronic Sup- 

_ INDUSTRIAL SERVICE plies for Industrial and Broadcast use. 


i 


IN 


me ALLIED RADIO 


One complete 4 
dependable source: 100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 56-K-5 


for Everything . es 
in Electronics Chicago 80, Illinois 


send for 
FREE 
. CATALOG 


has 24-hour emergency electrical 


repair service? call HYRE | : 


At any hour, day or night, your “‘S.O.S.” will bring a 2 
Hyre emergency repair crew at once! Expert trouble- | = 
shooters, completely equipped with emergency parts aaa 
and equipment for any kind of electrical breakdown. Be 


e@ MOTORS e GENERATORS © CONTROLS © REPAIRS @ ENGINEERING © 2 
CONSTRUCTION @ INSTALLATION © MAINTENANCE ey * 
“Ng 


# Y, R € ELECTRIC COMPANY | | 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. e CHesapeake 3-6100 


Industrial e Commercial Light and Power 
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true for the state organizations now 
a-building. Locally though, some 
people seem certain to be let out. 
In most cases CIO council officers 
get no compensation. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor pays Lee and 
the financial and corresponding sec- 


retary undisclosed amounts — pre- 
sumably substantial ones. At the 
other end of the scale, the CFL 


sergeant-at-arms gets $5 per meeting. 

More important than compensa- 
tion are the volatile factors of per- 
sonal prestige and power. The fact 
that the AFL out-numbers the CIO 


in total membership here as nation- 
ally may be deceptive. There is a 
degree of unity within the Chicago 
CIO and a solid minority could pre- 
vail against a divided majority. Divi- 
sion exists. 

The AFL Machinists Union, for 
example, is organized substantially 
along industrial union lines rather 
than the craft union pattern tradi- 
tional in the AFL. So are the Amal- 


gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 


Workmen of North America, cur- 
rently at odds with the AFL nation- 
ally over absorption of the pink- 


No Inventory-Taking Headaches 
No Guesswork 


When You Use Allied Inventory Service 


Allied is exclusively in the inventory service business. We pro- 
vide guaranteed, certified, unbiased reports—at a low cost. 


Tailor-made to meet your special requirements, Allied’s individ- 
valized service provides complete and economical physical in- 
ventories of stock, component parts and equipment for retail, 
commercial and industrial accounts. 


For inventory-taking service that is pin-pointed to your special 


needs, write or call 


ALLIED INVENTORY COMPANY, INC. 


1916 East 79th St. 


Chicago 49, Ill. 


Phone ESsex 5-8300 


HAR. 7-5187 


~“Hlectrical Plant Protection 


_ Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO way RaDIO 
~KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
_ Phone Doy and Nisht—KEdzle 3- 3230 


For That Chris Party 


CANDY & TOY FILLED 
XMAS STOCKINGS 
at 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
aura, Legend) ‘Fo 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


9 E. ADAMS ST. 
MAMAAMSDVsIS3 34 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES WITH 
AUTOMATIC BELT TIGHTENING 
MOTOR BASES 


CHICAGO BELTING DIVISION 
y Lorde Leather Soe } 
facturers in the 


CHICAGO-ALLIs MEG. "CORP. 


. Green St. Chicago 7, Wl. 


| lation to provide for guarante 


AFL oct take tae dim view 
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tinged Fur and Leather Worker 
ousted from the CIO. The meat cui 
ters have been working closely ar 
bargaining jointly with the CI 
United Packinghouse Worker 
These and other groups seeming 
have more in common with the CI 
than with the AFL. 

And in each integrated centr} 
body there is to be an industri 
union council, comprised of indv 
trial unions in the area served. Th 
would correspond to the existil} 
Teamsters Joint Council and AF 
Building Trades Council. (The 
latter two units, incidentally, coy 
prise more than half the total Cf 
membership.) 

While an integrated central boc 
here cannot of itself bring abo 
mergers of international unions, ¢ 
operation by locals of such intern 
tionals could — and is expected to 
inspire such mergers. An exampl} 
Both the AFL and CIO have Unit 
Auto Workers unions. It is logic 
that these will be blended into o1 
union eventually. On the oth 
hand, close contact could stril 
sparks from friction instead of cat 
ing mergers. 


No Complete Subjugation 


At any rate, the numerical adva 
tage of the CFL doesn’t presuppo) 
any complete subjugation of C 
units. Leaders of such units are fir 
about that. As one spokesman p 

“There are cases where a coup 
of business agents in the AFL try 
run the whole show. That’s goi 
to stop.” The spokesman was, ob¥ 
ously, a CIO leader. 

There’s conflict, too, in some 
the service fields. The CIO has 
prized and well financed communi 
relations department which wor 
with social agencies of all kinds 
assure members of CIO unions of | 
even or better break when help | 
needed by members. The ALES 
nothing comparable. 

Shere}. be-“sbaste agreement - 
political action locally but there m m 
be friction when it comes to legis 
tive action. The CIO element | 
bound to press for liberalizatior 
unemployment compensation 


nual wage agreements already 
tiated by the Auto Workers ai 
elements of the Steelworkers. M 
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nies bargaining with CIO unions 
) well have proffered it in negotia- 
pns. A compromise must be ar- 
inged. 
1The CIO, under Reuther, has 
one far beyond the old Samuel 
ompers idea of strict trade union 
tivity. The Chicago CIO reflects 
is social-minded attitude. Certain 
vements of the AFL look with a 
id eye on some pet CIO projects 
yong these lines, though unofficially. 
case In point: The CIO’s all-out 
forts to achieve full racial equality 
1 the job. 
| Underlying all these potential 
isagreements is the issue which 
wought about the AFL-CIO split in 
ae first place —craft unionism as 
«emplified by the 90 international 
ad 35 federal unions in the CFL 
or most of them) and the industrial 
mionism of the CIO’s 28 local affil- 
tes. 
Yet the CIO’s Mr. Henry dismisses 
nis difference in outlook by saying: 
if they (the AFL) had offered us 
ne deal embodied in the proposed 
FL-CIO constitution back in 1934, 
nere never would have been a CIO.” 
de’s probably right, but after 20 
ears the old vertical vs. horizontal 
ssue remains. 
These are the hurdles. There’s 
iImost no doubt that, with a little 
irging from the top, they'll be 
mped. The answers to these prob- 
s won't please all concerned, but 
ey 1l be accepted. A capsule of the 
revailing attitude is the remark of 
AFL official: “I don’t much like 
my brother-in-law or the way he 
erates, but to keep peace in the 
nily I try to get along. This deal 
's like that.” 
Sooner or later then, with or with- 
cheers, there'll be a single central 
body in Chicago and_ for 


What can you expect to result? 

‘The consensus on both sides of 
ence is that a cinch bet is in- 
political action and in this 
the present CIO partisans have 
gnized advantage; they’ve been 
longer. Increased lobbying at 
rfield is bound to result as the 
rated council puts on the pres- 
to combat what labor leaders 
ll stripes consider reactionary 
es like the sea ede “right 
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increase in membership drives, a 
couple of which are under w ay now. 
A prime target will be white collar 
workers. Young Gene Dryer, cur- 
rently charged by the AFL with re- 
cruiting office workers here, can ex- 
pect help in his tasks and perhaps 
at least a “hands-off” attitude on the 
part of present CIO locals which 
often include office workers in their 
bargaining units. 

There should be _ less “raiding” 
or labor piracy as a result of integra- 
tion. Chicago has been less afflicted 
with this extremely troublesome re- 
sult of competition between rival 
unions for the same members than 
other parts of the country, but it 
does exist. Most labor leaders figure 
close and continuing co-operation 
and association in a common council 
will do much to strengthen the al- 
ready existing no-raiding pact. 


More or Less Strife? 


In speeches, some labor leaders 
have predicted a merged labor move- 
ment will do much to lessen laber- 
management strife. It’s hard for 
local workers to see how. Picket 
lines will be more strictly honored, 
boycotts like the one against Koehler 
Company plumbing supplies will be 
more effective. Locally at least man- 
agement can look for no softening 
of labor’s attitude. In fact the oppo- 
site might be true for a time as 
union members feel their oats and 
revel in their increased solidarity 
and strength. 

To Chicagoans then the coming 
merger here, though fraught with 
conflicts and possible pitfalls, will 
have a much more direct impact 
than what transpires Dec. 5 in New 
York. Merger here will be the signal 
for a revived labor effort, perhaps 
even exceeding that of the early 
1930’s, when the letters “CIO” seemed 
to have magic and plant after plant 
was organized, fringe benefits were 
piled on wage increases and iabor 
became the power it is today. 

Today you can substitute AFL- 
CIO as the magic phrase and expect 
redoubled efforts, this time rein- 
forced by a wider acceptance of 
unionism, more favorable legislation 
and 20 years of hard-won experience. 
Add to all that a fat bank roll. 

It’s the dawn of a new day for 
labor whatever the obstacles to be 
faced. And the honeymoon cannot 
be supposed to be a short one once 
the vows are exchanged. 
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A beautiful Hollywood actress was trying 
on a dress in the studio wardrobe depart- 
ment. “I don’t like that color,” commented 
the designer. “Now if you’d wear a dress 
to match those stockings, you’d be a 
sensation.” 

“I certainly would,” replied the actress. 
“Tm not wearing stockings.” 


Woman in a detective agency: “I want 
my husband and the other woman followed 
night and day and a complete report on 
what she sees in him.” 


A group of ministers and a salesman’s 
organization were holding conventions in 
the same hotel. The catering department 
had to work at top speed serving dinners 
to both. 

The salesmen were having spiked water- 
melon for dessert but the harassed chef 
discovered this alcoholic tidbit was being 
served to the ministers by mistake. 

“Quick!” he commanded the waiter. “If 
they haven’t eaten the watermelon. bring 
it back and we'll give it to the salesmen.” 

The waiter returned and reported it was 
too late—the ministers were eating the 
dessert. 

“Well,” demanded the excited chef. 
“What did they say? How did they like it?” 

“Don’t know how they liked it,” replied 
it the waiter, “but they’re putting the seeds 
‘ in their pockets.” 

e 


One of two women riding on a_ bus 
suddenly realized she hadn’t paid her fare. 
“T'll go right up and pay it,” she declared. 
“Why bother?’ her friend replied. “You 

_ got away with it —so what?” 

“I’ve found that honesty always pays,” the 
other said virtuously, and went up to pay 
the driver. 

“See, I told you honesty pays!” she said 
when she returned. “I handed the driver a 


_ quarter and he gave me change for 50 
cents.” ; 


__ A housewife found a ten cent piece inside 
a chicken she was cleaning, which prompted 
_ the crack that even the hens look upon a 
_. dime as nothing but ‘chicken feed’ these 
eeteae dayss. 

oy e 


Boss: “What are you doing here? I 
___ thought I fired you two weeks ago.” 
Office Boy: “I know. I just came back to 
see if you were still in business.” 


A “What'll you do, little girl, when you're 
as big as your mother?” 
Fte\Dietl” 


“4 " x is 
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Willie arrived home with two black eyes. 

“Fighting again!” said his mother. 
“Didn’t I tell you that when you are angry 
you should count a hundred before you 
do anything?” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Willie, “but the 
other boy’s mother told him only to count 
to fifty.” 


The wife of the congressional representa- 
tive sat up in bed, a startled look on 
her face. 

“Jim,” she whispered, “there’s a robber 
in the house.” 

“Tmpossible!” was the reply. “In the 
Senate, yes, but in the House, never!” 


“I have a very distasteful job,” com- 
plained the genealogist. “I have been em- 
ployed by Mrs. Richey to look up her 
family tree and it will be my unpleasant 
duty to inform her that one of her ances- 
tors was electrocuted at Sing Sing.” 

“Why worry about that? Just tell her the 
man occupied the chair of applied electric- 
ity at one of our public institutions.” 
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Junior and his mother, looking thro! 
the family album, came to a picture ¢ 
handsome young man with a mustache 

“Who's that?” asked Junior. 

“Why, that’s your father,” said the mo 
proudly. 

“Yeah?” said Junior skeptically. “T 
who’s that baldheaded guy that’s li 
with us?” 


One of the things that worry business 
is the number of: unemployed on the fF 
roll. 


The man bought a cigar in the dep 
ment store and started to light up. 

“Please observe the sign, sir,” said 
salesgirl. 

“What!” exploded the customer. 
sell cigars but prohibit smoking?” 

“We also sell bath towels,” the sales 
replied. 


“ 


A couple of sailors staying over fo 
day or two in Sweden decided to go 
Church. They knew no Swedish, but 
ured to play it safe by picking out a dig 
fied-looking gentleman sitting in front 
them and doing whatever he did dur 
the service. 

During the service the Pastor made 
special announcement of some kind 
the dignified-looking gentleman in fron 
them started to stand up. Both the sai 
stood up too, bringing roars of laug 
from the congregation. 

When the service was over and they 
greeted by the Pastor at the door, they 
covered he spoke English and so they as 
him why all the people laughed when t' 
stood up. ; 

“Oh,” said the Pastor, “I was announa 
a baptism, and asked the father of 
child to stand.” 


a 
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“When you see him, just mention my name!” = 


